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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— 

HE author who had attained by far the greatest popularity ever 
won in a lifetime, Charles Dickens, died on Thursday, at his 
house at Gadshill, after an illness of little more than twenty-four 
hours. His death is attributed to a paralytic stroke. He had had 
threatenings of some such seizure a short time ago, but seemed 
quite to have recovered his health ; and, certainly if the three 
numbers already issued of his new tale,—‘‘ The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood,”—be any gauge of the power of his brain, he had not been 
so vigorous for many years back. Many of his old admirers, who 
had in some degree fallen off from Mr. Dickens, had been attracted 
by the freshness and originality of his new tale, and had returned 
to their allegiance. Born at Portsmouth, in 1812, the son of one 
of the staff in the Pay department of the Navy, Mr. Dickens was 
educated at Chatham and at Rochester College, and afterwards 
intended for a solicitor, but at his own wish abandoned this calling 
for that of Parliamentary reporter to the True Sun, and afterwards 
to the Mirror of Parliament and the Morning Chronicle. The 
“Pickwick Papers,” written when he was only twenty-four, 
made him famous, and since that time he has been author 
only, excepting the brief interval of his editorial enter- 
prise as first editor of the Daily News,—a kind of post for 
which, of course, he was utterly unsuited. The popularity of his 
weekly serial, JTouschold Words,—a title afterwards changed to 
All the Year Round,—has been something enormous, and probably 
no writer in any country ever earned so great a fortune by his 
pen as Mr. Dickens. Perhaps he is the only English writer of 
whom it can be truly said that in any one line in which Shake- 
speare was not only great, but at his greatest, this other was greater 
than he. But as a humourist, we think it is true of Dickens, 
—Juliet’s nurse and Mrs. Gamp are both great creations, but Mrs, 

Gamp is the greater of the two. 








The rumours of M. Ollivier’s coming fall grow very thick. 
He seems to have lost all hold on the Chamber, and to be main- 
tained by the Emperor alone, who would like M. Rouher much 
better. It is said that he at last perceives what he ought to have 
perceived weeks ago, that a lever cannot be supported on itself, 
that for a Premier to draw independent strength from a Chamber 
nominated by the Sovereign is impossible. He, therefore, recurs 
to the idea of a dissolution, which the Emperor will not grant. 
The Left Centre, in fear of M. Rouher, is aiding him a little, but 
his position is becoming impossible. He is too Liberal to become 
a mere agent, and too distrusted to obtain Liberal support. 


The Spanish Cortes are going to perform an unusual feat; makx 


a Queen Bee by Act of Parliament. All members are requested to 
be in their places on a day fixed for the election, and the candidate 
who obtains a majority out of the total number of votes, 356, will be 
proclaimed King. 


clear majority of those present, which was voted by 138 to 124, is 
considered fatal to Montpensier. His partizans resisted the pro- 


most furionsly, 
Opponents. An election by plébiscite was proposed, but rejected, 
for fear the peasantry should yote for Don Carlos or Isabella. 





We have elsewhere endeavoured to explain the | 
probable working of this arrangement, but may mention here that | 
the resolve to require a clear majority of the Cortes, instead of a | 


posal—which was made by Rojo Arias in the interest of Prin—_ 
Topete in particular almost threatening his | 


Note, in connection with the incubation of a King in Spain, the 

| Lisbon telegram of June 7th, **S. Sampaio has left the Saldanha 
Cabinet, on account of his opposition to the — for dissolving 

the Cortes and instituting a dictatorship.” A dictator under a 


| King would be in a strange position, but what if the King were 
34 


nominal Dictator, consenting to the revolutionary measure in 
hopes of a more brilliant crown? Note, too, the split between 
Portugal and Italy, which is just what would happen if the 
Spanish Crown were going to the House of Braganza when it 
ought to have gone to the House of Savoy. 


The first peerage conferred on an Irish Catholic for personal 
merit and service to the State since the reign of James IL. has 
been conferred this week on the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, who 
is to be raised to the Peerage of the United Kingdom by the title 
of Baron O'llagan of Tullaghoge. ‘The last peerage conferred 
for those reasons was the Earldom of Lucan, conferred by James 
on the distinguished soldier General Patrick Sarsfield. We believe 
the only peerage ever conferred on an Irish Catholic lawyer was 
that of the Viscount of Kilmallock, conferred, in 1624, on Chief 
Justice Sir Dominick Sarsfield. ‘There is a peculiar appropriateness 
in the title. ‘The O'Hagan of Tullaghoge was, in the old time, the 
hereditary chief justiciary of Ulster, and Brehon to O'Neill, and 
the family seem to have always had an innate disposition to the 
Law. ‘That a representative of the great Celtic Brehons of the 
North should now enter the House of Lords by the title of the old 
chieftaincy, and be at once O'Hagan of Tallaghoge and Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, is a sign in the sky. ‘The new Lord 
Chancellor will be a great accession to the strength of the Govern- 
ment in the House of Lords in defending the provisions of the 
Irish Land Bill. Last year, on the Irish Church Bill, there was 
a deplorable want of debating power on the Government side of 
the House. 


An Order in Council, dated June 4th, was published on 
Tuesday, directing that after 3lst August next all entrance 
appointments to all situations in all civil departments of the 
State, except the Foreign Office, or posts requiring professional 
knowledge, shall be filled by open competition. We have else- 
where discussed this great innovation, which has been received 
throughout the provinces with enthusiasm, but may add that the 
order contaias two new provisions. ‘The Chiefs of Departments 
are distinctly vested with the power of dismissal, the candidate 
after his appointment continuing to hold his office at their pleasure, 
a proviso which, of course, will be little used, but enables the 
chiefs to dismiss for continued inefficiency, and thus to compel 
work. Moreover, the victorious candidate in the examination 
must pass through a six months’ probation, during which his 
actual efficiency will be tested, as his knowledge has already been. 
A Crichton who would not work, or could not endure drudgery, 
would be of little use in most Government departments. 








The statement that the Prince of Wales intends to purchase 
Tollymore Park has been denied on authority. The announcement 
will be received with deep regret by every Irishman, and every 
Kuglish Liberal who remembers that caste pride is as strong 
among nations as individuals, that no slights gall so deeply as those 
which are embittered by relationship. Ireland gets justice, but 
she wants consideration too, and ought to have it from the Royal 
family as well as from Parliament. If the decision has come from 
| the Ministry, we regret it as a political mistake ; if from the Prince 
' himself, his Royal Highness may yet regret the loss of the best 
| opportunity his friends will ever have of bringing his claims 





| before Parliament. 

Pera, the foreign quarter of Constantinople, has been burnt 
down. ‘The fire broke out in the night of 5th June, and raged 
'over a district a square mile in extent, and destroyed 20,000 
houses, from 300 to 900 human beings, and the British Embassy, 
an immense pile which had cost £200,000, and was always under 
The English and American residents are the greatest 


repair. 
Sir II. Elliott lost all his personal effects, and the 


| sufferers. 
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Government has been obliged to issue rations to keep the popula- | the ratepayers, and not by Town Councils or vestries- and (4) 
> sd - J 


tion alive. There will be a bitter Parliamentary discussion over | that compulsion should be universal, and not permissive, 


These 


| 


the propriety of rebuildingthe Embassy; the economists objecting, | demands were supported at length by different speakers: one of 
i 


and the Orientalists maintaining that power in the East to be 
The discussion will probably end in 


reyerenced must be visible. 


them, Mr. Sharpe, going so far as to intimate that Mr. Forster 
Was supporting now principles he had formerly taught them to 


an ugly building, intended to be cheap, but entailing endless | oppose, and that if he persisted, he might be rejected at the next 


extras. 


The House 
after amusing itself with the woes of sugar 


of Commons re-assembled on Thursday, an 


say Mr. Lowe has given them insufficient notice of his reductions, | 
The soldiers are better tem- 


got on with the military estimates. 


pered or better disciplined than the sailors, and Mr, Cardwell & 
usually escapes the baiting Mr. Childers has to bear, but on 
The system of 


Thursday there was for 2 minute quite a scene. 


military staff pay is a huge muddie, the allowances to the higher 
staff officers being made up of army pay, regimental pay, aud staff 


7 


importers, who 


Bradford election,—a hint, however, not well received by the 
| deputation. Mr. Forster, in reply, expressed his pleasure that in 
one of the resolutions adopted at the public meeting which sent 
the deputation, it was declared that “reading and instruction ia 


t 


the ible” ought not to be prohibited ;—and this once granted 
in other words, the liberty of the parents to have their children 
instructed in religious subjects if they wished it, the remainder 
of the problem, what sur of religious education should be per- 
missible, was one strictly for Committee. He declined to discuss 
the ‘year of grace’ at present. He intimated that the direct 
| election cf School Boards was a detail on which the Government 


| 


nay. in a way which suggests jobbery, though it is really necessary | : : : é 
pay, in a way whi iggests | v9 6 , * | were not bigoted, and he resisted as utterly impossible the demand 


to tempt good officers to do hard work. 


speech against what he thought the abuse, wanting particularly, 
it appeared, to stop regimental allowances when Staff salaries were 
Mr. Cardwell overthrew him quickly enough by pointing 
out that the higher work was wretchedly paid, that without regi- 
mental pay the chiefs of departments would be worse paid than 
their own clerks; but Colonel North and Colonel Stuart Knox | 
were wild with wrath that a civilian should have an opinion on 


pair l. 





such a matter, the former aceusing Mr. Anderson of gross ignorance 
because, like everybody else, he called the Duke of Cambridge the | 
‘‘Commander-in-Chief,” whereas the Sovereign is ‘* Commander-in- 
Chief,” and the Duke the * Field-Marshal Command/ng-in-Chief :” 
The allowances are 


while Colonel Knox styled him a jackal. 


defensible enough,—the Adjutant-General, for example, getting 


less than a first-class traffic manager,—but if the Colonels want 
them cut down, they will betray this silly jealousy of p:7 
cism. J’hins pay them. 


The detailed accounts we have received of the Fenian invasion 


c 


Mr. Anderson made a 


kin criti- 


for universal compulsion. Finally, he pointed out to Mr. Sharpe 
that he had never preached any principle to which he is now un. 
faithful, but that, on the contrary, in 1868 the Education Bill 
introduced by himself and Mr. Bruce went further in the direc. 
tion of what the Nonconformists now object to than the Govern- 
ment bill. 
It is perfectly clear that the chief opponents of the Government 
Bill are very much at sea as to their own aim. Here, for 
circular on the subject from the ‘ Central 
| Nonconformist Committee - Rooms” at Birmingham, signed 
| by two distinguished Dissenting ministers, Mr. Dale and Mr, 
| Crosskey, which says, ‘Phe sacredness of individual conscience 
is violated when the members of a majority endeavour to force a 
minority to pay for the teaching of their doctrines.” Well, that 
is absolutely fatal to anything but strictly secular education, and 
not only, of course, to the present Parliamentary grant for 
denominational schools, but quite as much so to either grants-in- 
aid or rates for so-called undenominational schools. However 


instance, is a 


’ 


Ms a. weep}? ‘ - Ara jerons atti, sm} Tinta | z - . i p 
of Canada present an even more ludicrous picture of immediate | yydeyominational the teaching in such schools is, we suppose it 


and blank failure than the telegrams themselves. 


Before crossing 
the frontier, General O'Neill said, ‘ Soldiers of the advance | 


} can bardly help being Protestant, Christian, and Theistic, —in 
which ease the ‘sacreduess of individual conscience” is violated, 


guard of the American-Irish Army for the liberation of Ireland | oy the Roman Catholic, the Deist, and the Atheist. If the gentle- 


from the yoke of your oppressors, from your own country you 
now enter that of an enemy. ‘The eyes of your country are upon 
you. Forward! march!’—to which Captain Cronan, of Bur- 
lington, replied in the name of his country, ‘ General! I am 
proud that Vermont has the honour of leading this advance. 
Ireland may depend on us to do our duty.” Whereupon 
almost immediately, General O'Neill was seized by the United 
States’ Marshal,—Marshal Foster,—thrust into a closed carriage, 
and driven away from the field, with the warning that any 
outcry might cost him his life. As for the engagement, both 
sides are said to have fought well for two or three hours,—the 


Fenians are no cowards, or they would not attempt any enterprise | 


so desperate, —when the Fenians, knowing of course of the active 
measures taken by the United States’ troops in their rear, became 
demoralized and fled. No doubt Canada would have beaten the 


invaders without American help, but the American help made the | 


job easy. ere _ 

Mr. Lowe on Thursday surrendered a clause in the Income-Tax 
Bill which had created a curious amount of annoyance. Govern- 
ment had proposed that all employers should return lists of all 
their employés, with their salaries. The result of that would 
have been,—though this was not mentioned in the House,—to 
turn the employer into a ‘* spy ” on every workman or clerk earn- 
ing £2 a week, and would have led to incessant quarrelling, while 
it would have deprived workmen and clerks of the power of Self- 
assessment, allowed to everybody else. Strong resistance was made, 
and fortunately for employers Mr. Lowe thought he was giving 
up 4 trifling point, and at last gave way. We venture to say he 
was giving up a chance of an extra million a year, and removing 
the chance of the bitterest quarrel with manufacturers that 
Government has had for many a long day. 


Mr. Forster received a deputation at Bradford this day week, a 
deputation which waited upon him to complain of the Education 
Bill iu its present form. The general drift of the demands urged 


was,—(1) that all new schools should be absolutely undenomina- 
tional ; (2) that the year of grace for the erection of new religious 
schools entitled to receive aid from the rates and the taxes should 
not be conceded; (3) that the School Boards should in all cases, 


the case of towns as well as rural districts, be elected directly by 





|men who sign this circular mean what they say, they want a 
| complete revolution in the present system, and not merely a modi- 
| fication of the proposed Bill. Nothing is gained by using these 
| high-flown abstract phrases, when the very persons who use them 
| have acquiesced fgr years, and probably intend to acquiesce for 
| the space of their natural lives, in a system wholly at variance 
with their drift. 


On Monday, Lord Derby laid the first stone of the Stanley 
| Hospital, a new hospital on the north side of Liverpool, providing 
| space ultimately for 176 beds, and the land for which, about 
| 8,000 square yards, was given by Lord Derby. On laying the 
| stone, Lord Derby made his usual protest against much speaking, 


| 
| 


remarking that speeches were, as far as he knew, the only article 
of which, whatever their quality may be, the supply never runs 
short. He was against public ceremonials on the completion of 
| undertakings, but thought they were very useful as modes of 
| publicly demanding what is needed from the public, at the com- 
| mencement. He remarked that as the docks extended, and the 
| enormous commerce the docks imply,—the various physical evils 
attending all human life, and especially life in masses, accidental 
injuries, epidemics, and all sorts of disease, must extend with 
| them. ‘The docks and the river, and the various dangers, sanitary 
‘and others, which the docks and river involve, would supply the 
new hospital with patients, especially as there is no other, and is 
| likely to be no other, within a mile and a half. Then a well- 
managed hospital is liable to less abuse than almost. any other 
charitable institution. A man will not break his leg or get 
typhus fever in order to receive help from a hospital. Hence 
there was no better object for private charity than support to a 
well-managed hospital in a populous town; and Lord Derby 
appealed to Liverpool for its support, with confidence that his 
appeal would not be neglected. No one does this sort of thing 
with more simplicity than Lord Derby. And with that great 
title and position, we do not doubt that his appeals were, and 
all the more for their simplicity, most effective. But then the 
mere fact of being Lord Derby is itself persuasive in Liverpool, 
'—or indeed anywhere in England. Another chairman might 
| find something more than weighty sense and simplicity needful to 


i 


attain as much success. 
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“Tord Derby made another, and an even better speech, by way 
of appeal for the restoration of Chester Cathedral, on the follow- 
ing day (Tuesday), at St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. It seems 
that Chester Cathedral has just been discovered to be in a state 
of decay which renders repairs on a large scale needful. The cost 
of the repairs absolutely necessary for safety would be £25,000, 
and if art as well as safety were to be consulted, the cost 
gould be £50,000. The Ecclesiastical Commission had made a 
nt of £10,000, and the public would have to supply the rest. 
Lord Derby maintained that the protection of a building like 
Chester Cathedral against decay was a duty which they owed to 
the whole of England, and not merely to the local residents who 
might possibly use it for the purposes of worship. National 
monuments which, once destroyed could never be replaced, but 
qhich, if carefully preserved, might teach men much that they 
wished to know for centuries to come, were held in trust by each 
generation for all posterity. The proposal to pull down one of the 
Pyramids for the sake of the materials, would be justly regarded 
asa destruction of one of the great possessions of the human race. 
The middle ages had left us two characteristic buildings, the 
fendal castle and the cathedral, of neither of which many speci- 
mens remained, and those specimens should be carefully guarded. 
4s As inheriters of the past they should feel they were trustees for 
the future.” That was spoken more like an Earl of Derby than 
him who was so recently Lord Stanley. It has almost the effect 
of light passing through a grand coloured window on to the cold 
stone of a cathedral, when the ancestral traditions of a great 
House give so rich a glow to the cold simplicity of a utilitarian 
statesman’s mind. 


The Master of Balliol, Dr. Scott, has been offered and has 
accepted the Deanery of Rochester, vacant by the death of Dr. 
Dale. Ie is the joint author with Dr. Liddell, the Dean of Christ 
Church, of the well-known Greek lexicon by Liddell and Scott. ‘The 
interest for the general public lies in the question, ‘ Who will be 
‘the new Master of Balliol?’ If the Fellows elect the man who 
has exercised by far the greatest moral influence over the world of 
‘Oxford and of English thought, of any of the fellows, they will, of 
-course, elect Professor Jowett to the Mastership. 


The Court of Common Pleas decided on Thursday that bribes 
-given to influence a test-ballot were bribes given to influence an 
election, and therefore invalidated such election. This decision, 
given immediately in the case of Bristol, where it unseats Mr. 
Robinson, is ef the greatest consequence to purity of election, 
which a contrary decision would have destroyed. There would 
always have been a ‘ test” when anybody wanted to bribe. We 
want the more extreme advocates of the ballot, however, to answer 
‘two little questions. In what does a test-ballot differ from an election 
ballot? If it paid Mr. Robinson's friends to bribe voters at the 
test-ballot, why will it not pay Mr. Anybody’s friends to bribe 
voters at the real ballot? ‘The theory is that nobody will buy the 
‘chance of being cheated, but at Bristol men did buy it. 


Mr. Goldwin Smith thinks he is the Oxford Professor alluded 
to in ** Lothair.” Ile has, consequently, published in the principal 
London papers the following savage letter, addressed to Mr. 
Disraeli :— 

“ Cornell University, Ithaca, State of New York, May 25. 

“Sir,—In your ‘Lothair’ you introduce an Oxford Professor who is 
about to emigrate to America, and you describe him as ‘a social para- 
site.’ You well know that if you had ventured openly to accuse me of 
any social baseness you would have had to answer for your words. But 
when, sheltering yourself under the literary forms of a work of fiction, 
you seek to traduce with impunity the social character of a political 
opponent, your aspersions can touch no man’s honour—they are the 
stingless insul’s of a coward.—Your obedient servant, | 

“The Right Hon. B. DisraEt, M.P.” “GoLpwin Smtra.” 


The letter, for reasons explained elsewhere, seems to us a grievous 
mistake, but it must not be forgotten that the Professor is living 
in the United States, where men take Mr. Disraeli’s revelations 
for gospel, and believe equally in the superhumanity of Dukes 
and the designs of Madre Natura. 








The proprietor of the Figaro has this week amused himself by 
hoaxing half Europe. He announced that he had sold his paper 
for a huge sum to the Republicans, but had consented to edit it 
for a day in their interest, and accordingly published a letter from 
Rochefort, a poem from Victor Hugo, and a host of distinctively 
Republican writings, all of them extremely clever imitations. A | 
note at the end of the paper betrayed the hoax, but the public did 
not notice it, and rushed in crowds to purchase the new organ of 
the Republic. Some 150,000 copies were sold, special corre- | 
spondents telegraphed the great event everywhere—taking-in the | 





| Times, for example—and for a few hours it was believed that 
| Imperialism had lost its wittiest advocate. The breadth of the 
joke makes its success amusing, but it is said that M. de 
| Villemessant’s motive was not altogether to raisea laugh. He 
wanted to warn the Tuileries that if not treated with a little more 
| consideration he could hit hard. 


We fear from the latest accounts published before going to 
press that both the contest in the Isle of Wight and that in South 
Leicestershire are lost by the Liberals,—the latter certainly. Ac- 
cording to the Conservative return, Mr. Heygate had polled at 4 
| o'clock 2,955 votes against Mr. Paget’s 2,421, leaving the Conser- 
| vative candidate in a majority of 534. At the last election Mr. Paget 
polled 335 votes less than the most popular of the Conservatives, 
so that in all probability when the official return is made by 
the returning oflicer, the state of parties in South Leicester- 
shire will be found to remain very much what it was. In 
the Isle of Wight, where the contest seems to have been one of con- 
siderable excitement, Mr. Moffatt appears never to have succeeded 
in, heading the poll; but the latest Conservative return we possess, 
that for two o'clock, puts him only in a minority of 68,—1,044 for 
Mr. Baillie Cochrane, against 976 for Mr. Moffatt. It is, there- 
fore, still barely possible that Mr. Moffatt may be returned, but 
he has few of the great advantages of position possessed by the 
late Sir Johu Simeon. 








Yesterday week the Fathers of the Vatican Council, by a requi- 
| sition signed by 150 prelates, demanded the closing of the general 
debate on the preamble to the schem+ on the primacy of the Pope. 
The vote was taken, and a great majority obtained for the progress 
to details, or, as we should say in Parliamentary phrase, for going 
into committee. Sixty names of prelates who have not been 
heard were inscribed to speak on the subject,—the Bishop of 
Orleans’ amongst the last. Since then the first two chapters of the 
schema have been voted with very little discussion,—the great 
controversy being reserved for the discussion of Chapter 4. We 
observe that our Catholic contemporaries are somewhat shocked at 
the notion that there is any arritre pensce to get the discussion 
finished in time for the promulgation of the dogma on St. Peter's 
Day. All these things, they say, are not in human keeping, they 
are the affair of the ILoly Ghost. Be it so. But it was surely a 
human calculation that if the general discussion went on, the 
promulgation could not take place on St. Peter’s Day. And if it 
does, will not that calculation have been serviceable to the Holy 
Ghost ? 

We call the attention of our Roman Catholic contemporaries to 
Professor Max Miiller’s assertion that St. Josephat, whose festival 
is celebrated in the Roman Church on the 27th November, never 
was a Catholic or a Christian at all, but only an alias for Buddha, 
—his story being at least precisely identical with that of Buddha 
as given in the Buddhist books. St. Josephat’s history was written 
by Johannes Damascenus, and he was spoken of as a young prince 
of whom it had been prophesied that he should embrace Christianity. 
To prevent this his father excluded him as far as he could from all 
knowledge of human misery, trying to absorb him in the pursuit 
of pleasure. But at length Josephat took three drives, and beheld 
old age, sickness, and death, after which he became a hermit, and 
was canonized by both the Eastern and Western Churches, 
without any sufficiently authentic identification of his personality. 
Professor Max Miiller asserts that his history is only a recast of that 
of Buddha. Can the Roman Catholic antiquarians refute him ? 
We admit that it is hard on them to have questions of personal 
identity raised at this distance of time. 





There is one great defect in the intellects of English swindlers. 
They will have it that the public has some sense, yet nothing can 
be more certain than that it has none. It was proved on ‘Tuesday 
at the Mansion House that one William Henry White had started 
an Insurance and Banking Company, in which he himself was 
really the Company, and which promised that every policyholder as 
well as shareholder should share the profits of the Company by the 
issue of coupons payable fo bearer, “and by so doing get the 
interest of bis money every six months, besides providing for him- 





self in case of sickness, old age, and death,”—and had found dupes. 
So did the Neapolitan who promised depositors five per cent. per 
mensem for their money, and so would an Englishman who opened 
a shop in the Strand and tried the same trick to-morrow. We 
are a “ practical people,” and therefore taken in by everything 
outside our own experience. 





Consols were on Friday evening 92} to 92§. 
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“Charity and Mercy, Mercy and Charity,’ said Mr, Pocken« 
TOP ICS OF THE DAY. ‘not unholy names, I hope.’ ‘Charity, my dear, a 
esas give me my bed-candlestick to-night, remind me to Bi 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


+ ee greatest humourist whom England ever produced,— 


Shakespeare himself certainly not excepted,—is gone ; 
and though we have no intention here of making one of 
those hasty estimates of his great achievements which 
journalists too often compose in haste to repent at leisure, it 
seems the fittest of all moments to call attention to one of 
the least calculable of all effects of a great humourist’s career, 
the wonderful influence his writings have exerted in softening 
the strong lines of demarcation between the different classes 
of English Society, and the extraordinary stimulus they have 
thereby given to the various great efforts of the day for 
ameliorating wretchedness and reclaiming crime. That 
humour which so delighted in the grotesque as almost to 
make oddity a condition of the humourist’s favour, 
should tend so powerfully as Mr. Dickens’s humour has 
tended to soften the worst moral grotesquerie of society, is 
certainly curious enough. But so it unquestionably is. We 
may trace to “Oliver Twist” not only the first great wave of 
interest in the dangerous classes,—for the wonderful descrip- 
tions of Charley Bates, the Dodger, and the other young 
thieves whom the funny old gentleman educated in the art of 
picking pockets, undoubtedly produced the first movement for 
reformatory schools,—but also the first great attempt on the 
part of the public to discriminate between the wholesome 
severity of the Whig poor law and the vulgar selfishness of 
parochial cruelty. The gentleman in the white waistcoat 
who wanted to apprentice Oliver to the cruel sweep may be 
said to have been an incarnate protest by Mr. Dickens against 
that vulgar and fatal misinterpretation of the Whig policy 
which has since caused so dangerous a reaction against it ; 
and Mr. Bumble and Mrs. Corney to have been his literary 
warnings against that selfish and wicked neglect of our 
workhouses, and especially the workhouse hospitals, which 
was two years ago revealed, to the horror and dis- 
gust of the public, in the reports of the Lancet 
and other papers. So, too, his Dotheboys Hall, in 
“Nicholas Nickleby,” and especially his terrible picture 
of Smike, the lad starved and beaten into partial 
idiocy, gave the first great impulse to that indignant 
love for the young, and the pity for their helplessness, 
which in later times has almost passed into a worship of 
children. And yet Mr. Dickens has not only never been a 
professional philanthropist, but he has exerted his great powers 
to the utmost to ridicule professional philanthropy. In his 
very last work, which is, we deeply regret to learn, like 
Mr. Thackeray’s last work, a mere fragment, though one in 
which his great powers seem to have caught some of 
the glow and freshness of his youth, the sketch of Mr. 
Honeythunder, the professional advocate for universal 
brotherhood, promised to turn out one of his greatest satirical 
pictures. Nobody can forget the ridicule he poured on Mrs. 
Jellaby and her flannel petticoats for the African missions, or 
the bitter severity with which he criticized the cut-and-dried 
certificated schoolmaster (Bradley Headstone) in ‘“‘ Our Mutual 
Friend.” All he has done to soften the sharp distinctions 
between class and class has been done without any 
weakness at all for the technical agencies which, no doubt, 
in some greater or less degree, have been instrumental in 
accomplishing it. It was the great triumph of his 
humour to sharpen the vision of mankind for hideous 
moral contrasts which he knew as little as any of us 
how to remove ; and for the systematic methods of attacking 
which he had even less taste than most other men,—his genius, 
like most other geniuses, revolting against system, and the 
conventional types it tends to produce. 

Nor was it chiefly, we apprehend, even by direct pictures of 
poverty, misery, and crime that Mr. Dickens effected so much 
in the way of alleviating the harsh contrasts of English society. 
Humour,—in his case certainly, and we believe it has almost 
always been so,—is a great solvent of all exclusiveness and 
intolerance, a great enemy to social, to intellectual, to moral, 
to religious bigotry,—so great that it sometimes tends even to]. 
obliterate the distinctions between good and evil altogether. 
How is it possible to think of hypocrisy without a laugh when 
we recall the image of Mr. Pecksniff, and how is it possible 
heartily to hate that which gives us so inexhaustible a fund of 
amusement? How is it possible not to be tickled by a man 


for Mr. Jonas Chuzzlewit, who has done me an injury,’ 
And how can one see the same traits in real life, oven 
in that confused and far more imperfect form in which we 
find them in real life,—not illuminated and separated from 
all the alloy of common-place fact by Mr. Dickens’s gening — 
without a touch of the genial feeling which they excited in us 
in the pages of the great humourist ? After making acquaint. 
ance with Charley Bates and the Dodger, the present writer 
then a boy, distinctly remembers that his horror of thef 
experienced a vast diminution, nor was it without admirip 
sympathy of the purest kind that he read the account of 
the Dodger’s imperturbable coolness in the dock, where he 
reserves his defence on the ground that his attorney is break. 
fasting “with the Wice-President of the House of Commons,” 
The only vices the popular horror of which Mr. Dickens 
does not to some extent diminish by his humour, are those in 
which he finds no humorous aspect, such as the cruelty of Squeers, 
Yet even Quilp, who is pure cruelty, and Sally Brass, who, 
towards her poor little starved servant at least, is cruelty per- 
sonified in a very horrible form, are so painted that we cannot 
altogether avoid the impression that their cruelty is a grotesque 
caprice of nature, horrible in itself, but hardly more detest. 
able than the freaks of a cat with a captive mouse. And no 
doubt, to some degree this effect of humour in diminishing the 
horror we feel for the actual victims of vice and sin is per- 
fectly just. The difference between our disgust for our own 
sins and the far greater disgust we feel for sins of which we 
know nothing, is almost all ignorance, and the humourist who 
makes us see that the latter are as natural to those who indulge 
in them as ours are to us, teaches us nothing but the truth. 
At the same time, it cannot be denied, we think, that if all 
the world were thoroughly imbued with Mr. Dickens's 
morality, the result must be not merely this perfectly just 
modification of feeling towards all types of evil of which 
little or nothing is familiarly known, but a tendency also to 
a specific preference for some failings over others, which is 
due to the particular type of Mr. Dickens’s own character. 
Undoubtedly Mr. Dickens looked with a more than approving 
eye on all the aspects of jollity, even though accompanied, as 
they so often are, with self-indulgent weaknesses; and with a de- 
testation perfectly morbid on those meaner and harsher elements 
in human nature which are fatal to jollity. Mr. Wardle and 
Bob Sawyer and Ben Allen and John Brodie and Mr. Richard 
Swiveller, and Messrs. Weller, senior and junior, and Mr. 
Pickwick himself, and a host of other favourites of the 
novelist’s are admirable chiefly for their powers of enjoying 
drink and meat and stolen kisses and general hilarity. Nobody 
will enter into Dickens completely without losing something 
of religious and moral intensity, and catching something of 
suspicion of all the austerer types of character. His pictures 
of the Shepherd, of Mr. Chadband, of Mr. Honeythunder, 
and Mr. Murdstone, are balanced by no pictures of an 
opposite tendency, and it can hardly be denied that the great 
humourist’s private creed was very much contained in the pre- 
cept to be genial with all men except such as are ungenial 
themselves,—who may very likely be hypocrites, and if they 
are not, are almost worse in their stony-heartedness than if 
they were. He was far too fond, also, of pushing his doctrine of 
geniality to the point of sentimental falseness, and even in his 
latest picture of the minor Canon who so laboriously pretends 
to need spectacles in order to pay an implicit compliment to 
his aged mother’s sharp sight, he has shown us that his own 
moral ideal was not quite simple and natural on the senti- 
mental side of his nature. 

Still, the deficiencies, such as they were, in Mr. Dickens's 
literary morality have really done far less to relax the moral 
ideal of society unduly, than his marvellous powers as a 
humourist have done to teach us how unduly stringent it has 
often been through mere ignorance. He has taught us by his 
humour, as nothing else could have taught us, how full to 
overflowing what is called *‘ vulgar” life is of all the human 
qualities, good and evil, which make up the interest of human 
existence. His delight in the grotesque has done far more 
than ever Mr. John Stuart Mill by any philosophical defence 
of liberty could do, to make us tolerant towards individual 
eccentricity of almost every shade, and eyen to teach us to pet 
it with something like parental fondness. And he has given a 
greater impulse than any man of his generation to that 
righteous hatred, of ‘caste-feeling and class-cruelty which more 
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rise perhaps to that “enthusiasm of humanity ” which some 
regard as the essence of Christianity itself. 





M. OLLIVIER’S POSITION. 


T is settled that Napoleon is to reign, and that the nominee 
Chamber, elected under a different constitution and 
through official influence, is to continue in existence. The 
Piébiscite decided the first point, for whether the people re- 
established “ personal power” or not, they confirmed the 
Emperor in the possession of the great powers reserved to him 
by the Constitution; and the Emperor himself has decided 
the second. The points, therefore, for the constitutionalist 
to observe are the extent of authority which a Chamber 
thus discredited and, so to speak, superseded by a mass 
yote nevertheless retains to itself, and the direction in 
which it is disposed to exercise the power it preserves. 
The former would seem from recent incidents to be 
more considerable than was expected immediately after the 
Pigbiscite, considerable enough, at all events, to shake the 
Ministry. On June 4, for example, during the discussion of a 
Bill reforming the Councils-General, or Departmental Parlia- 
ments, M. Clément Duvernois interpolated an amendment 
demanding that the proceedings of Councillors should be 
“reported,” like those of the Legislative Chamber. His 
motion, which was exceedingly liberal, as it imposes on the 
Councillors a responsibility to opinion, was opposed by M. 
Oilivier, on the ground that he wished to consult the Councils on 
the subject, but M. Clément Duvernois pressed on, and a division 
was taken, which left the Government in a most humiliating 
position. The Right, which hates M. Ollivier as a Bonapartist 
of the morrow, the Right Centre, which distrusts him as too 
liberal, the Left Centre, which does not love him for his conduct 
about the Plébiscite, and besides approves of decentralization, 
and the Left, which is always for publicity, coalesced for a 
moment, and the all-powerful Premier only obtained 18 votes 
against 197 recorded for his enemies. As the Ministers voted in 
the minority, M. Ollivier’s personal following in the Chamber 
would seem to be almost nothing. M. Clément Duvernois 
then moved that the speeches uttered in the Council should be 
reported with the speakers’ names, and this also was resisted 
by M. Ollivier, who, perceiving that the vote was directed 
against himself, called upon his friends for support. The Left 
Centre responded, partly to protect M. Ollivier, partly suspicious 
of M. Clément Duvernois, and the Government was beaten 
only by 117 to 83; but still it was beaten, and felt, as Baron 
David subsequently said, that it had ‘received a first warning.” 
M. Ollivier, chagrined to the last degree and probably alarmed, 
for good management in the Chamber is one of his claims to 
the Emperor's favour, resolved to obtain a vote of confidence. 
M. de Bethmont had a question put down for Monday asking 
the Government whether they intended to bring in a bill 
authorizing public meetings before the election of Councils- 
General, and M. Ollivier took advantage of the opportunity to 
explain his position. He was not going to remain Minister to 
be constantly beaten. His Cabinet was “the Cabinet of 2nd 
January,” that is, Parliamentary; his resignation would 
strengthen Parliamentary institutions, by proving that the 
Chamber could overthrow Ministers; his security of support 
from the Chamber had been shaken by recent votes, and 
unless thé Chamber rejected the interpellation by adopting 
the order of the day he must resign. The speech created an 
extraordinary uproar, the majority resenting it as an attempt 
to dictate ; while Baron David, the orator of the Right, declared 
that his party did lack confidence in the Ministry, which was 
a mere “ Ministry of indecision,” neither autocratic nor liberal, 
that he should vote with a Government he absolutely dis- 
trusted, only because such a vote would show how hollow was 
the Minister’s majority. “In spite of a spirited appeal from M. 
Ollivier, who flatly refused support from the Right, the sardonic 
vote of confidence was unanimously carried, and all excuse for 
resignation torn away. 

All this is bad for M. Ollivier, who, indeed, seems in his 
vacillating vanity to have forfeited support from every side, 
and to hold power only while he is convenient to the Emperor, 
but we are not so sure that it is bad for Parliamentary govern- 
ment. On the contrary, we suspect that it is good. His 
weakness may prove to be the Chamber's strength. It may be, 
as Paris will have it, that M. Clément Duvernois knew that a 
blow to the Premier would be acceptable at the Tuileries, and 
that Baron David had a quiet hint not to outvote the Minister 
too soon, and that the Left Centre was more indisposed to risk 
the return of M. Rouher than disposed to pardon M. Ollivier ; 





but nevertheless the Chamber during one debate did possess, 
visibly possess, the power of dismissing the Ministry. It did 
not, it may be, possess also the power of nominating his suc- 
cessor, for the Constitution leaves that to the Emperor; but 
the power of dismissal once established by precedent, the pos- 
sibility of a vote of no confidence once admitted, the Minister, 
whoever he is, must bend more or less to Parliamentary will. 
It is not yet twelve months since the mere idea of a hostile 
vote in the Chamber would have seemed treasonable, nor three 
years since M. Rouher, when asked what the Government would 
do if the majority in the Chamber were ever hostile, refused to 
consider so impossible a situation. The Parliamentary réyiine, 
which seemed so near, has been postponed by the Plcbiscite, 
but the Chamber has not been flung back to the position it 
occupied before the interpellation of the 116. The change 
since the last election is enormous, even if the Chamber is at 
heart more Conservative than the Ministry, for a popular 
assembly if it can once obtain power is sure to feel the impres- 
sion of popular opinion, sure sooner or later to exalt its own 
authority above that of all other powers within the State. It 
is the nation or nothing, even when, like the nation, it 
elects to submit to Napoleon IIL. 

There is, however, little reason to believe that the Chamber 
is Conservative in any English sense, or, indeed, in any 
intelligible sense at all. Its opinions are still indefinite, for 
since its election serious legislation, which has been diminished 
in amount throughout Napoleon’s reign, has been almost at a 
standstill; but there is a violent presumption that it desires, 
as far as may be, to reflect the opinions of the electorate. It 
was in obedience to the wishes, real or supposed, of the 
electors, that the majority demanded the abrogation of personal 
power ; out of obedience to them that they supported the first 
free Ministry ; and through obedience to them that they must 
seek to efface the original defect in their own title, the 
compulsion exercised during the last election. The electors, 
it seems certain, though willing to support the dynasty, 
as they proved during the Pl¢biscite, are not desirous of reaction, 
of restricting liberty, or of punishing opposition more severely 
than at present. A reactionary policy would be unpopular, 
and without a reactionary policy a Chamber strong enough to 
unseat Ministers is pretty sure to accrete to itself a large 
measure of power. Even, therefore, if M. Rouher returned to 
office, we doubt if it would be to play precisely the old ré/e, to 
order laws to be passed, or to put an end to all reality of dis- 
cussion. He would rather employ his undoubted talent for 
Parliamentary management in convincing the majority, and 
conciliate by granting all liberties not inconsistent with the posi- 
tion in the Government which the Emperor seems determined 
to maintain,—a position which bears a close though not quite 
a perfect analogy to that of the American President. Even 
M. Rouher could not, for instance, replace M. Haussmann, or 
wholly suppress the freedom of the Press, or re-enact the Law 
of Public Safety, or carry out preparations for a war in 
total silence. He must retain some sort of accord with 
the Chamber, an accord of opinion as well as of votes, under 
penalty of some day encountering a vote which the Emperor 
could not disregard without a coup d'etat. The Empire is 
“ameliorated,” if not controlled, by the Representative Body, 
and though the gain to true freedom may not be much, still it 
is worth something. That M. Ollivier is weak is certain, but 
his weakness may not be all gain to his master’s personal power. 





THE NEW ORDER IN COUNCIL. 


(*. Government has received another severe blow. 

The first effect of the Order in Council signed by the 
Queen on Saturday, throwing open the whole Civil Service of 
Great Britain to competition as unlimited as that by which 
the Indian Services are filled, is to deprive all candidates for 
State employment of every adventitious advantage. From 
31st August next, no Peer’s son, or Member's son, or influential 
constituent’s son, no well-born, or wealthy, or powerful man’s 
relative, no youngster who has distinguished himself at College, 
no boy who can plead his father’s services to the country, 
will have the smallest preferential claim to enter the civil 
service of the State. He must win an entrance as a prize 
after a severe intellectual contest in which he may be dis- 
tanced by an unknown workman’s son, and will nine times out 
of ten be distanced by members of the class for whose especial 
benefit examinations would seem to have been originally in- 
vented,—the sons of the cultivated poor, of the clergymen, 
civilians, officers, and small gentry who give their children no 
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their means, and, according to the ideas of the old world, to | system established in 1860, but not the latter. 


their proper rank in society. These lads have every point in 
the contest in their favour. They have the readiness in 
acquiring knowledge which comes of hereditary culture, and 
which the sons of the uneducated lack; and have the 
stimulus to use it wanting to the rich; they study for 
their bread, are when competing with rich men’s sons as 
artists contending with amateurs; and they have means of 
education formerly enjoyed only by the rich, and even now 
entirely out of the reach of the very poor. From the moment 
the Order begins to operate, the administration of all public 
offices will begin to be transferred, as in Germany, to the 
professorial class; and although the bureaus are not with us 
as powerful as they are upon the Continent, their influence on 
our political course, and on the success of our internal policy, 
is still very great. The Colonies are governed, the civil depart- 
ments of the Army are administered, the revenue is collected, 
and the business of Parliament is initiated by the “Offices,” 
which henceforward will be filled by men impartially selected 
from the whole body of the people,—from six millions of male 
adults, instead of from sixty thousand. The whole educated 
intellect of the country in every grade is placed at the service 
of the State. Despite the effect of the comparatively new 
system now superseded in weeding the claimants for office, 
the blow to the political class, aristocratic and otherwise, will 
be severe, and the boon to the educated poor without political 
influence proportionately great. They will get what their 
social superiors lose; and in thousands, scores of thousands, of 
middle-class homes, the air will this week seem lighter 
because of the Order signed by the Queen on Saturday last, 
while throughout the country the higher education will have 
received a new and indefinitely powerful impulsion. Of all 
motive forces, the most irresistible is the love of that know- 
ledge which is at once pleasure and gain. 

The political change is a great one, if only because it in- 
troduces every class into the Administration, and thus in- 
terests every class in a political organization which hitherto 
they have scarcely attempted to study, and have never seriously 
attempted to mould, and it is one which had for some time 
been unavoidable. The existing system was an intermediary 
one, and united, as so many compromises do, all the evils of 
the alternative systems,—open competition and individual 
patronage. That the latter is in theory the better system, 
the one calculated to draw the best men into the service of 
the State, no experienced politician, Tory or Liberal, 
aristocrat or novus homo, has ever attempted to deny. 
No scheme which the wit of man can deyise for select- 
ing competent civil servants or public servants of any 
kind, could seem equal to selection by an able man 
capable of judging the candidates’ characters, and using 
his prerogative with a single eye to the public good. The 
very fact that he is patron ought to make him also in some 
sense Mentor, help to give a family character to the depart- 
ment, and immensely increase the weight of his official posi- 
tion,—always in itself an advantage to a community which 
needs to be strongly led. Great officials in England have not 
too much, but too little, influence upon the mass of those 
whose breath is their support. On the other hand, no system 
of selection could primd fucie seem more absurd than 
one which tested every qualification except the all-important 
one, force of character, which set aside hatchets in favour of 
razors for jungle-clearing, and which assumed that because a 
lad knew his lessons he was competent to govern men. The 
theory of the thing was all in favour of selection, but, un- 
fortunately or fortunately, it was only a theory. The patrons 
were human beings liable to human temptations, and the 
temptation of human patrons to use patronage as a property 
instead of a trust, to reward friends and conciliate fées, and 
secure State ends, and do personal kindlinesses, at the expense of 
their own convictions and the people, has proved in all countries 
irresistible. Ministerial flesh and blood could not resist the 
pressure put upon it. Setting the claims of friends altogether 
aside,—to many men an easy thing,—was a great reform to be 
postponed because a necessary supporter’s nephew was an ass, or 
@ measure misrepresented because an orator’s cousin had been 
expelled from Oxford? Every lad who seemed too stupid for 
any other career was pushed into the service of the State, till 
the departments were filled with men whom private employers 
would have carefully rejected, while patrons, regarding State 
service simply as a provision of which they had a right to 
dispose, bound supporters to themselves by giving salaries to 
their sons, which in their effect on the Administration were 
worse than sinecures, The former evil was corrected by the 


The com. 
petitive examination among the three candidates nominated 
to every vacancy prevented the entrance of imbeciles into 
the departments; but it did not secure force of character 
in the favoured, and it rather increased the pressure on 
politicians. The Member of Parliament found that he 
could oblige three constituents with nominations, where 
he formerly obliged one with an appointment, and relying on 
the examiners to winnow the field, was relieved of all per. 
sonal trouble in selection. If his friends were fools they were 
beaten, if not they succeeded, and in either case their fathers 
were grateful for the chance. The Minister could not appoint 
the man he thought fit on his own responsibility, yet the 
fittest man could not show his fitness without the Minister's 
consent, which was given, as in old days, only to those who 
could make political pressure felt. The examination was ap 
intellectual trial sufficient to exclude men gifted only with 
capacity to govern, yet it was limited to a sort of family 
party of Ministers’ friends, for two-thirds of whom it was 
impossible the Minister should care, and for none of whom 
had he any better guarantee than under the system of open 
competition. On the other hand, experience had shown that 
most of the evils ascribed to open competition were imaginary, 
Power, to begin with, did not fall to “low ”’ men, for the exami- 
nation, if it proved nothing else, proved unusual culture, and 
unusual culture and “lowness” of the deprecated kind are 
inconsistent. The farrier’s or tailor’s son who wins in that 
intellectual game is, with rare exceptions, perforce a gentleman. 
Many candidates, no doubt, might lack force of character, but 
the failures from that deficiency were fewer than under the 
old réyime—ambition being a better test of force than interest 
—while, strangely enough, the superiority in physique was 
decidedly with the gladiators who selected themselves for 
battle. The fight is too hot for “weedy bookworms” to 
monopolize its rewards. It was clear that the only objection 
to a revolution was the wrath it might create among the 
“ influential,” and as after 1869 that fear disappeared, as the 
representative of the householders found his privilege of 
choice among so many a nuisance and an embarrassment, the 
adoption of unlimited competition as the one method of entrance 
to the public service became only a question of time. The 
Ministry, sympathizing with the new system, found time to 
carry it out, and the Order in Council will be as effective as an 
Act. We doubt if the House of Commons will venture 
seriously to discuss it, and are quite certain that any member 
who seriously opposed it would be required at the next election 
to produce special reasons for retaining his seat. The electors 
understand perfectly well that the Order concedes power to 
them, and although they might have been contented without 
it, yet having received it, they will never give it up. For 
this generation, at least, the tools are placed in the workman’s 
hands. 

The Foreign Office, though not exempted from the Order, 
has been permitted to exempt itself, but if it is wise, it will 
compromise in time with the foes who will soon be swarming 
round. A policy of no-surrender is absurd, but the chiefs of 
the department can put forward two statesmanlike argu- 
ments for exclusiveness. The employcés of the Foreign 
Office abroad are compelled to live as men with their 
bread to earn cannot live, and it is most inexpedient 
to run the risk of expelling the rich from the service of the 
State, as open competition of necessity expels them. They can 
no more contend with men who have on them the impulse of 
hunger, than an amateur cricketer would contend with Lilly- 
white. Both these arguments will in the present state of 
opinion be acknowledged, and if the Office will throw their doors 
open, and allow 50 marks in the 100 for the possession of inde- 
pendent means, they will be able to preserve all they think worth 
preserving, namely, a tone among their men such as is accept- 
able to foreign good society. If instead of making this or 
some equivalent concession with a good grace, they persist 
in maintaining selection, they will within ten years either see 
their system swept finally away, and the profession super- 
seded, as in America, by literary men, or the Office recast, as 
the best paid branch of the Civil Service, and therefore the 
goal towards which every man without fortune, family, or 
influence will be straining himself to strive. 





THE OMENS FOR THE EDUCATION BILL. 


\ EN have given up attempting to divine their own future 
4 by watching the flights of birds or examining the con- 
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no 
gitute for such ineffectual auguries, at least for the purposes 
of political prediction, in studying the direction of the flight 
of political birds of passage, and observing the symptoms 
they give us as to their own interior feelings. ‘‘ Wheresoever 
the carcase is, there will the eagles be gathered together.” 
There are politicians who seem to scent the political victory 
from afar, with an instinct scarcely less unerring than that 
attributed to birds of prey which follow the trains of artillery 
and the ambulances as they move up to the place of 
saughter. Not that we would for a moment compare the 
Bishop of Winchester to a bird of prey. On the contrary, he 
js rather a white dove of graceful motion and magnilicent 
roportions, and quite invaluable to the Church in providing 
it with indications of abating tempests and returning sun- 
shine. Still a politician anxious about the signs of the times 
cannot do better than study the flights of the Bishop 
of Winchester, and mark well the places where he 
drops a feather for our guidance, and the occasions on 
which he coos his soft notes of peace. Last year he 
managed to rise too late in the debate on the lish Church 
to secure a hearing for his protest against its principle. 
Those who noted this dropped feather of the episcopal dove, 
thought it not unlikely that the Opposition was breathing its 
last breath, and so it turned out. When the Bishop spoke 
in Committee to make up for his lost speech on the second 
reading, his tone towards the Government was like the 
tender murmur of the wood-pigeon to its mate. Those 
who heard that speech felt that the Irish Church, though 
as dear as ever to the Bishop, would be even dearer after 
it had been disestablished and disendowed, and that the 
Bishop could not in conscience resist a measure which 
was both demanded by the public, and was also likely 
to endear still further to him the Church of his Irish 
brethren. The Bishop indeed even raffled and fluttered his 
white angelic wings in his agitation over Dr. Selwyn for 
endorsing Mr. Disraeli’s funny little paradox aboat the estab- 
lishment of the Roman Catholic faith in Ireland. The more 
sagacious of the political augurs, when they heard those soft 
notes and saw those glancing wings, drew some secure inferences 
which have already been verified. They thought the Bishop 
had brought back news to the ark that the floods of hatred to 
the policy of religious equality in Ireland were already abating, 
and that before long the old landmarks might be visible 
again. Nor were they wrong. The Bishop had had a 
sure presage of the future. And now, again, we hear with 
great satisfaction from the same ecclesiastical dove auguries of 
hope for the Government Education Bill. At Bournemouth, 
yesterday week, Dr. Wilberforce brooded and cooed over Mr. 
Forster’s education measure, assented to its strict conditions, 
and answered for a plentiful store of educational eggs from the 
particular hen-bird in which he was most deeply interested, the 
National Society. May the augury be as true in this case as 
in the last! That surpliced breast and those radiant lawn 
wings seldom float so softly over an earthly enterprize for 
which there is not an ample promise of success. 

But the favouring movements of the Bishop of Winchester 
taken alone would be very inadequate auguries for Mr. Forster’s 
Bill. Its worst dangers have arisen entirely from the opposite 
side, and from quarters in which any fledgling of the 
Bishop of Winchester’s would, as such, receive little merey 
beyond the full charge of a score or so of fowling-pieces. We 
must watch the flight of a very different class of birds if we 
would judge of its immediate destiny. What of that “spirit 
of watchful jealousy’ which makes the neighbouring colony 
of Dissenting birds so “ prone to take offence’? What of the 
movements of Mr. Winterbotham, who has “ watched, even as 
it were a sparrow that sitteth alone upon the housetop’’? 
Can we argue nothing either from the feathered councils of 
dark-winged birds, which were lately chattering so loudly and so 
angrily over the Government Education Bill, or from their dis- 
persion? Wethink wecan. Surely it is clear that Mr. Winter- 
botham has ceased to be the presiding spirit of the occasion. 
Those in whose name he spoke cannot accept his veto on all in- 
struction in religious matters ; they will not hear of the farce 
of reading the Bible without note or comment ; they are utterly 
averse to merely secular education. Again, the ‘Leaguers’ 
in Parliament are becoming less active. Some of them are 
apparently abandoning their old position. Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt, the most zealous of the black-robed critics of the 
Bill, has given notice of an instruction to the Committee, 
which virtually surrenders entirely Mr. Winterbotham’s 
principle. Mr. Cowper Temple, who represents the party 
heartily friendly to the Government Dill, has given notice 


of an amendment to that instruction which narrows the 
issue to a point beyond which it is hardly possible to go, 
without thinning away the point in dispute into utter 
triviality. As far as we can see, no omens can be 
fairer than the omens for success. The cries of anger are 
hardly heard any more. The gyrations of frightened warblers 
no longer mark their fear of the ecclesiastical hawk supposed 
to be hovering just above them. On terms which are well 
understood by both parties, it seems not only possible, but easy, 
to arrange a compact between the Government and the most 
jealously watchful of its opponents,—and this, too, without 
alienating any of the genuinely hearty support the Bill has 
received. When Mr. Vernon Harcourt exchanges the martial 
caw of his March utterances for a soft murmur of suggestion 
which may be almost called cooing a second to Dr. Wilber- 
foree’s tender notes, we can hardly be very wrong in predict- 
ing the approach of peace. 

Seriously, and to drop metaphor, it is impossible to doubt 
that the Education question is in a very fair way for settle- 
ment, when we find the practical issue narrowed to that between 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s proposed instruction to the Committee 
and Mr. Cowper Temple’s amendment on it. Putting aside 
the question of universal compulsion,—which everyone who 
knows England knows to be so violently unpopular, and un- 
workable in the country districts as yet, that it might produce 
agrarian riots,—the only difference between Mr. Vernon Har- 
court’s amendment and Mr. Cowper Temple's are these :—First, 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt uses language which sounds broader than 
Mr. Cowper Temple's, but is far more difficult to interpret. 
He demands that in all the schools “receiving assistance 
from public rates such religious teaching as may be given 
in them should be undenominational in its character, and 
confined to unsectarian instruction in the Bible.” Mr. Cowper 
Temple only demands that in “schools hereafter established 
by means of local rates, no catechism or religious formulary 
which is distinctive of any particular denomination shall be 
taught.” Now the object,—to make the schools pointed 
at by each of these instructions as unsectarian as may be,— 
is obviously the same in both, though precisely the same 
class of schools is not contemplated by the two resolutions ; 
to that we will refer presently. But our objection to Mr. 
Vernon [arcourt’s instruction is that it is unpractical and un- 
workable, while Mr. Cowper Temple’s is precise and intellig- 
ible. For instance, a teacher is reading, say, and explaining 
the second Epistle to the Corinthians, and is asked what is 
meant by “Ife made Him to be sin for us who knew no sin, 
that we might be made the righteousness of God in Him.” 
Would it be possible for a master of strong Calvinistic views 
to give an answer which a Broad Churchman or a Unitarian 
would not think sectarian and denominational? Would it be 
possible for a master of Broad Church or of Unitarian views, 
to give an answer which a Methodist parent would not think 
sectarian or denominational? The matter has been tried 
often enough in the British and Foreign Schools, and everybody 
knows how the system really works. Masters are usually chosen 
who adopt the main features of the orthodox Dissenting creed, 
and they explain the Bible,—how can they do otherwise ?— 
in what seems to them the natural sense, /.c., the sense put 
upon it by orthodox Dissenters. And of course Unitarians and 
other heterodox persons very naturally complain. Now Mr. 
Cowper Temple’s instruction will. permit the masters to 
give the best answers they can. It will permit every master 
to explain the Bible in the sense in which he himself under- 
stands it, so long as he uses no distinctive denominational 
formulary. But Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s instruction cannot be 
carried out at all, unless he is prepared to make a list of the 
passages which a master is xot to interpret at all, on the 
ground that he can hardly do so except in a sense to which 
some sect will object; and if such a list were made, we fear 
the whole Bible would soon be included in it. There is no 








room for a really intermediate course between leaving every 
individual master quite free to explain the Bible to the best of 
his ability, and the prohibition of religious teaching altogether. 
But you cau safely prohibit the teaching of any distinctive 
religious formulary ; you ca prohibit any open sign of the 
ascendancy of one Church or sect over another. As far as 
their methods go, Mr. Cowper Temple’s method,— individual 
liberty to the schoolmaster, with a veto on distinctive for- 
mularies,—seems to us far simpler and more intelligible than 
Mr. Vernon Ilarcourt’s, enforcing a kind of teaching as to the 
definition of which no three people will even approximately 
agree. But the object is the same with both the instructions, 
and it will be hard indeed, when the issue is narrowed down 
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to such a point as this, if a conclusion cannot be arrived | total number of votes returned. Originally it was proposed 
at. that the decision of a majority present at the sitting shoulg 

But, in the next place, the “instructions”’ differ as to the | prevail, but it was perceived that as the Duke de Montpensiey 
class of schools in which denominational teaching is to be | is secure of some ninety followers, and no one else is secure of 
prohibited. Mr. Vernon Harcourt would prohibit it in all | fifty, this would be equivalent to a previous acceptance of the 
schools receiving any assistance from local rates, Mr. Cowper | Duke as King. Senor Roja Arias, therefore, on a hint from Prin 
Temple onlyin those ‘“ hereinafter established by means of local | demanded that the election should be invalid unless some canjj. 
rates.” In other words, Mr. Vernon Harcourt would prohibit the | date received the votes of half the Cortes plus one, and after g 
teaching of distinctive religious tenets in existing denomina- | fierce debate, in which Topete, the chief of the Montpensier 
tional schools, supposing them to accept help out of the rate | party, displayed extreme agitation and annoyance, this amend. 
imposed by the school board; while Mr. Cowper Temple would | ment was carried. The programme, therefore, amounts to 
leave the school boards at liberty to give a portion of the | this. Either the Cortes must rise without electing a King, or 
rates to such denominational schools, so long as they had | the successive ballots must be taken, and some one candidate 
been established by private resources before the period fixed | gradually accrete to himself the votes previously given to 
by the Act. On this point we should take up an intermediate | rivals, whose chances will thus, as in Conclave and Conven. 
position between the two instructions. It seems to us quite! tion, gradually disappear. The scheme, if there jis any 
unreasonable to rate the parish as much for denominational | honesty in the design—which we are inclined to be 
schools managed by the members of a particular Church |lieve—is by no means a bad one, but the experience 
or sect, and devoted to teaching denominational forms | acquired of its working in Rome and America is considerable, 
of religion, as for schools of which the parish itself | and points to one almost invariable result. 


The least hated 
appoints the managers, and from which it excludes the | candidate always comes out first. 








The electors will not yote 
inculcation of all denominational formularies. If the vari- for the men they know and hate much, but they will vote for 
ous Churches wish to retain their hold of their own schools, | the opponents they know and hate but little. Should ordinary 
and to devote them in any degree to the inculcation | experience prove any guide in Spain—and we frankly confess 
of their peculiar theological views, they must be prepared to | it seldom or never does—it would follow that all candidates 
make some continuous sacrifice for that end. We think any | now before the public will be rejected, and that the election 
denominational school might be permitted to draw from the will fall either to somébody hitherto overlooked, or to some 
rates one-half the amount of help it would receive as a school ;man bringing recommendations which overpower dislikes, 
under the management of the school board, on condition of }To begin with, the Infante Alphonso may be dismissed, 
its providing the other half from private subscriptions, and |The ninety Montpensierists, eighty Republicans, and twenty 
assenting, of course, to the time-table conscience clause. There|or so of Prim’s personal connections will vote against 
is every reason for encouraging people to devote care and|him, at all events, and the needful 179 cannot there- 





time and money to the cause of education, if only for the 
sake of keeping up a certain amount of competition between 
the denominational schools and the School-board schools, 
which would be very useful to the latter. And, of course, if 
you are to encourage religious zeal to interest itself in the 
cause of education at all, you must give it special advantages 
in return. But it is manifest, we think, that when the Bir- 
mingham Leaguers, as represented by Mr. Vernon Harcourt, 
have approached as near to the party represented by Mr. 


Cowper Temple, /. ¢., the party most favourable to the Govern- | 


ment Bill, as this, there is but little fear of a dead-lock. Mr. 


Sharpe, of Bradford, who dreads the necessity of having to | 


turn out Mr. Forster at the next election for “sailing with 
the Government” in this matter, may make his mind easy. 
Mr. Forster will carry his Bill, and will gain and not lose 
popularity, both in Bradford and elsewhere, by the great tem- 
per and sagacity he has shown in steering it through its 
troubles. 


KING-MAKING IN SPAIN. 


T would be difficult to imagine a political scene more 
bizarre, more nearly approaching the grotesque, than that 
which is now transacting itself in Madrid. The representa- 
tives of the people of Spain are there trying to bind them- 
selves by law to evolve a king from the depths of their moral 
consciousness. 
rejected by prince after prince,—by the experienced old 
politician Ferdinand of Coburg, by the boy Duke of Aosta, 
by the venerable old soldier General Espartero, and, it is 
believed, by the old but not venerable Regent Serrano. On 
the other hand, the princes who are willing to accept the Crown 
—Don Carlos, the representative of the ancient Bourbon line ; 


The Throne of Spain, once so great, has been | 


fore be obtained unless the people outside should exer- 
|cise an improbable coercion. His only chance is the feeling 
once or twice expressed in the Cortes, that the peasantry would 
| regard his accession as an intelligible thing, a continuance of 
the usual, which peasants like. It will be more difficult to dis- 
miss the Duke, for he might, under certain very improbable cir- 
| cumstances, receive the support of the Republicans, who, with his 
| own party and a few waverers, could carry the election ; but itis, 
on the whole, more probable that they would continue to oppose, 
and without them his number could not be made up except by 
| the junction which Prim has always declined. The Duke of 
Aosta might stand well with Prim’s support, if the Montpen- 
sierists, hopeless of their own candidate’s success, would join 
|in his nomination ; but he is himself reluctant to accede, his 
| father’s people dislike the idea of a family alliance with Spain, 
-and he belongs to a house at open war with the Catholic 
priesthood. Serrano is Espartero over again, an old and a 
childless man; and there remain but three candidates,—the 
| “dark horse,” that is, some unknown Prince to be selected by 
acclaim; and the two who can bring recommendations, the King 
| of Portugal and Prim himself. The Marshal can offer Spain a 
certainty of material order, and though scarcely a statesman, has 
done his material work so well as greatly to have increased the 
| respect of his followersin Spain. He has not let the Army out of 
| hand, and he has suppressed every rising, Carlist or Republi- 
can, socialist or clerical, with complete success. In any other 
country, he would probably be Sovereign; but in Spain the 
respect for old families and for history lies deep, his elevation 
would provoke endless military jealousy, and the gulf between 
_him and the Republicans, though not perhaps impassable, 
‘is a deep one. A junction with the Republicans, if 
effected, might seat him by a kind of acclaim; but we 
believe that he desires Iberian unity, that he recognizes 





the Duke de Montpensier, heir of the Orleanist traditions; the |in the King of Portagal a man under whom he could 


Infante Alphonso, who would have been king, had his mother, 
Isabella died a sovereign,—are unacceptable either to 
the people or to the factions; Don Carlos, because he would 
reimpose the authority of the Church; the Duke, because he 
possesses just those housewifely virtues which are repellant to 
the Spanish imagination, and because Marshal Prim does not 
see his way to control him; and the young Prince, because he 
is his mother’s son, and unfitted by character and education 
to play so lofty a part. TRepulsed from all sides, baflled and 
weary, yet aware that the interregnum cannot go on for ever, 
the temporary rulers of Spain appear to have fallen back on 
the sovereignty lodged by the people in the Cortes, and to 
have resolved to elect a King by a process differing but 
little from that by which the Conclave elects the Popes, and 
an American Convention its candidate for the Presidency. <A 
Bill is passing, or has passed, under which the Cortes bind | 
themselves to elect any king who can obtain a majority of the | 


remain the Mayor of the Palace, and that he perceives 
in Saldanha’s dictatorship the first chance for securing union 
without a war of conquest. Portugal may be separatist, but 
Saldanha’s well-known Iberian tendencies have not diminished 
his ascendancy with the Army. Liter as Portuguese feeling 
may be, it is by no means clear that were their municipal 
liberties secured, the people could resist Spain, Saldanha, and 
their own army all combined: or supposing some concessions 
made of a federal kind, that they would care to do it. On the 
other hand, Portugal is a noble dowry, the Braganzas are a 
popular family, and above all, a known family, in Spain ; and 
the Republicans might, we believe would, postpone their first 
idea to their second, a federal republic to a semi-federal unity. 
Castelar almost admitted as much in his speech in favour of 
“our Portuguese brethren.” Two other solutions are possible ; 
Marshal Prim, or the unknown Prince; but of all, the most 
probable is the election of the dynasty of Braganza by a two- 
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poe 
thirds’ vote to the Sovereignty of Iberia. It is not, in our 
judgment, the best solution; but it is the one which may 
best pave the way towards the ultimate end, the reconstitution 
of the Peninsula in the form which its traditions, its manners, 
gnd its geography alike seem to suggest. 


ENGLISH STATESMEN IN CARICATURE. 


NYONE who will turn over the forty or so clever carica- 
tures of living statesmen which are contained in the 
Vanity Fair album just published, will be first struck per- 
haps with the intention of the artist,—who in most of them 
signs himself “ Ape,’—to sustain the Darwinian theory of 
human origin by attenuating as much as he can the distinc- 
tions between these mighty rulers of England and the various 
tribes of monkeys with which we are best acquainted. But this 
isa mere trick of his art, and it is worth notice that in some 
cases where his superficial success is greatest, the face he 
depicts has more real depth and humanity in it, than in cases 
where he has given up this notion altogether, and drawn his 
caricature on a different line of attack. Mr. Gladstone said 
at the dinner of the Royal Academy that he had that day for 
the first time almost wished that he had been a monkey in- 
stead of a man, after studying the pathetic picture by Sir 
Edwin Landseer of the beneficent old monkey who is nursing 
the little consumptive monkey with the tenderest solicitude, 
while a selfish little fellow is depicted by way of contrast 
greedily sucking an orange, while he carefully guards for 
subsequent consumption two other oranges still untouched. 
That same tender humanity which Sir Edwin Landseer dis- 
covered in the well-known “ Doctor ”’ at the Zoological Gardens, 
the caricaturist of this volume has more than once given to 
faces which he has succeeded better than usual in identifying 
closely with the monkey species. Thus he has made of Mr. 
Forster something very closely approaching to an ourang- 
outang, but he has given an anxiety and almost a tenderness 
to the careworn marks under the eyes, and a patient fortitude 
to the pleading glance of the eyes themselves, which makes it 
evident that he had no intention of presenting the Vice- 
President of the Council in an unfavourable light, in spite of 
the ludicrous exaggeration of the caricature. No doubt he 
has given given us one little chimpanzee, which might fairly 
stand to his picture of Mr. Forster in the same relation in 
which the selfish little monkey sucking the orange and mono- 
polizing the oranges still unsucked of Sir E. Landseer’s 
picture, stands to the devoted doctor and nurse, who is so 
totally forgetting himself in soothing the dying moments of 
his poor little consumptive friend. Nothing can be more 
hostile than the caricaturist’s picture of Lord Russell, 
who is painted as the chimpanzee of politics, shrinking 
into a frigid little shell of self, gibbering at the world 
outside, and inwardly cracking, one would say, privately 
hoarded nuts at the expense of the comrades he has disowned. 
Again, in the pictures of Earl Grey and Mr. Goschen, and 
Lord Clarendon and the Bishops of Peterborough and Win- 
chester, the caricaturist has come very close indeed to his 
monkey ideals, and the first two are perhaps hostile carica- 
tures, though not so hostile as some of those in which he has 
felt it necessary to aim at a totally different conception. 

But while the attempt to reduce human nature to its lowest 
terms by detecting, wherever he can, the ape-element in the 
face, is a mere grotesque device of the caricaturist’s to enhance 
the oddity of his pictures, what seems to us much more 
noticeable is this, that in all the hostile portraits, we think 


apparently plunged in deep disgust with French institutions. 
The artist has expressed the same sort of hatred in the 
cadaverous querulousness of his picture of Lord Carnarvon, 
to whom he has absurdly given the expression of a sick 
chicken scanning dubiously an insect for which it has no suffi- 
cient appetite, though he might fairly have caricatured the im- 
perious refinement of conscience which gives so nervous a 
tension to a delicate frame. Take, again, the picture of the 
present Lord Derby. Instead of caricaturing, as the artist 
well might have done, that expression of intellectual sturdi- 
ness, of impatience of all refinements of principle, of down- 
right /uctishness, which controls every line of his countenance, 
he has selected for caricature an attitude of brow and figure 
so frightfully combative that Lord Derby would be supposed to 
be scowling defiance at a bitter personal enemy,—an alleviation 
of the monotony of existence of which, in all probability, Lord 
Derby has always been quite too sensible to boast possession, 
unless, indeed, visionary theories and sympathies with a 
vanished past are regarded by him, as they sometimes may be, 
as almost personal enemies. The lucid limitation and im- 
perious common-sense which make Lord Derby despise what 
is losing ground in the world, have been, apparently, mistaken 
by the caricaturist for a disposition to defy the world. In 
fact there is no statesman among us more open-minded to 
fact and reason, though certainly not to sentiment, than Lord 
Derby. He shuts his ears after his mind is made up, not 
before. 

But though the caricaturist’s evident dislike to the walled 
and moated nature of so many English politicians has 
led him into occasional mistakes, his caricatures are really 
instructive, as showing us how rare what we may call re- 
cepliveness of nature seems to be as a characteristic of English 
statesmen. There is a superficial touch of it in the imagina- 
tive side of Mr. Disraeli’s face ; he seems to be one who can 
at least partially conceive what others than himself feel, 
though he is not sympathetic, not the least disposed to be 
drawn into the current of the feeling he discerns. There is a 
good deal of it in that complex face of Mr. Gladstone’s, of 
which no caricaturist has ever yet made a great hit, but the 
sympathetic side of his nature is so complicated with the 
contentious impulses of a genuine debater’s understanding, that 
you can hardly tell whether there is more Christian sensibility 
or more captious criticism in his expression. There is more 
real receptiveness in Mr. Forster’s face, in spite of the 
wild and brusque lines about it, than in perhaps any 
other English statesman’s, unless it be Mr. Bright’s, which 
is hardly receptive since it is receptive only where his 
prepossessions first open the door of his heart (when he shows 
the full receptiveness of real genius), whereas no face ex- 
presses a more obstinate resistance to the reception of unwel- 
come ideas than Mr. Bright’s. Mr. Chichester Fortescue’s 
face is sweet and gentle,—and it is worth note how completely 
our caricaturist has been won by it, for he has reduced the 
caricature in this case to the mere mechanical trick of bringing 
down the hat upon the nose, and left all the gentleness and 
fascination of the lower part of the face uncaricatured,—but 
it is hardly a face which you would call receptive, it is hardly 
vigilant and active enough for that. Mr. Stansfeld’s face, 
again, expresses anything but a character hermetically sealed 
against foreign ideas and influences ; and, considering its suavity 
and candour, it is odd that the caricaturist has treated it so 
little favourably, but there is too much of languor in it for the 
expression we mean. And almost every other English face 
here caricatured is fairly accused of either pugnacity or exclu- 








without exception,—certainly in all which have been regarded | siveness, of either contemptuousness or frigid fastidiousness, 
as powerful and successful,—the element selected for exagge- | of either an excess of aggressive, or an excess of repulsive force, 
ration has been of the nature of narrow insularity, brutal | or both. Compare them with that wonderfully clever carica- 
self-reliance, that is, in some sense or other, contractedness | ture of M. Lesseps, who “suppressed an isthmus,” with his 
or repulsiveness of nature, an offensive species of what the | airy vanity and gracious expansiveness, and you see exactly 
Germans call Bornirtheit, and of which we ourselves, when it | what has induced the caricaturist to be severe upon English 
takes an aggressive form, are apt to speak with apologetic | statesmen. 

admiration as “devil,” though when it only takes a fastidious} Thus, the Duke of Abercorn is presented precisely in the 
and critical form, we almost always speak of it with ill-con- | mood of mind ascribed by Mr. Disraeli to his Duke in “Lothair” 
cealed disgust as uppishness or insolence. It is evident to us| who thanks Heaven, as he has just finished his perfect costume, 
that the caricaturist, whom we suspect of being a foreigner, | that his children are worthy of him ; the Duke of Argyll, as the 
dislikes this unsympathetic element in English statesmen | McCallum More, is standing apparently in a pugnacious atti- 
almost equally in either form, and has singled it out specially | tude, head thrown back, and red hair massed into a ferocious 
for offensive caricature. One of the most popular of our! chignon-crown, at the centre of a Presbyterian universe 
statesmen he has wholly misinterpreted, from his detestation | governed by himself, which rings with the psalm placed at the 
of this pugnacious element in his face,—we refer to his de-| foot of the picture, “God bless the Duke of Argyll”; Mr. 
plorably bad caricature of Mr. Bright, of whose countenance he | Ayrton is opening his mouth as he opens it to drop vitriol, the 
has lost all the character, all the brooding flame, and retained | droop of the languid eyes indicating that it is almost more 
only the pug-nosed, Philistine John Bull, a model paterfamilias | than his victim deserves that he (Mr. Ayrton) should take 
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the trouble to despise him ; Mr. Bruce, depicted as a pompous 
Sawney, is meditating under beetling brows what is the next 
attention the world may lay claim to from the Home Secre- 
tary ; Lord Cairns’s face teems with the disgust of a fastidious 
invalid,—the world has set his teeth on edge, and he thinks 
it aliberty ; the Archbishop of Canterbury, his long coat blown 
fiercely about by the whirlwind which troubles the Church, 
and gathering himself nervously together, is looking, puritani- 
cally anxious, into the dim horizon, but in his case a glimmer 
of human disinterestedness may, we think, be discovered in the 
artist’s delineation; Mr. Cardwell is presented as the pink of 
self-importance and cireumlocutory dandyism ; Mr. Childers is 
practising “ the Roman fall” and the pride which goes before 
it; and so on, we might go through the whole list ; the artist 
having discovered, or supposed he had discovered in all, the traces 
either of some engrossing self-importance, or some deep disgust 
with the world. He has given no one of these statesmen credit 
for the higher capacities of the militant character, moral and in- 
tellectual,—forthe courage and endurance andindomitable spirit 
which have redeemed the nature of such men as Lord Russell, 
for instance, from the frigid and almost malicious selfishness 
the caricaturist has ascribed to it. His keen dislike of the 
English pugnacity, exclusiveness, pride, and self-importance, 
has given him an eye only for our statesmen’s worse side. But 
on that very account his pictures may be to our edification. 
And certainly it is worth notice that those whom we should 
all pick out as the statesmen of the future, show notably less 
of this stand-off insular spirit than any others,—are certainly 
not wrapped about in a cloak of either caste feeling or 
overweening self-reliance. 


CREEDS AND WORSHIP. 
\y* HENRY SIDGWICK, in an essay * which indicates the 
ae most delicate moral discrimination on the ethics of sub- 
scription and conformity, and as such deserves the closest attention 
from all those who take a part in debates such as those on the Act 
of Uniformity and on University T ests, deprecates the use of 
creeds in any form of practical devotion on the following im- 
pressive ground :—‘‘ If the majority of the members of any 
Church,” he argues, ‘‘have a right to claim that the service 
should be framed to meet their devotional needs, and therefore in 
accordance with their dogmatic convictions, the minority, on the 
other hand, may respectfully urge that these dogmatic convictions 
need not be introduced in such a manner as to give the maximum 
of offence to those who do not hold them, and at the same time 
produce the minimum of devotional effect. ‘The formal recital of 
creeds is neither a natural expression of the sentiment of worship, 
nor obviously effective in stimulating devotion; and the proper 
place for such abridged statements of doctrine, even supposing 
them accurately to express the convictions of the existing 
generation of Churchmen (which can hardly be said of the 
present Creeds), would appear to be a manual of instruction, 
rather than a formula of worship.” Nothing certainly could war- 
rant the introduction of any avowal into a devotional service, in- 
tended for men of many shades of belief, which gives ‘‘ the maxi- 
mum of offence to those who do not hold it, and at the same time 
produces the minimum of devotional effect ;’ but Mr. Sidgwick in 
thus judging of the function and effect of recited creeds, and in de- 
scribing them as being merely “ abridged statements of doctrine,” 
misses entirely, as it seems to us, the mood of sentiment which 
originally caused their introduction into acts of worship, and the 
secret of the power they still exercise. In fact, the very intellectual 
bewilderments and scepticisms which make men so reluctant to 
sign creeds, and so anxious to simplify them, lend an immeasurable 
depth of gratitude and even joy to the confession of the solid 
bases of fact, in which Christians find, as they conceive, the his- 
torical groundwork of their faith. In precise proportion to the 
number of influences which threaten to undermine faith, and 
which embarrass the *‘ dim and perilous way ” to it, whether these 
be, as in the world of martyrs, chiefly moral and only secondarily 
intellectual, or as it may at least often be in our own day, chiefly 
intellectual, and only secondarily moral, in that proportion 
must be the rest of heart, and the glad sense of exercising 
a faculty of vision which only God's grace can bestow, while 
confessing tersely, but definitely, the divine facts of a universe 
in many of its aspects so troubled, confusing, and confused. As 
it was not enough in the times of idolatry to adhere to the devo- 
tional forms of Christian worship, the heart of the Christian 
almost compelling him to become what was characteristically called 
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a ‘confessor’ of the person and power of Christ,—and this, we 
take it, not by any means merely as a sign of open loyalty, but 
also for the sake of clearly rehearsing to his own heart the positiyg 
objects of faith on which he finally rested, so in these days of 
solvent philosophies and critical reconsiderations of history, it jg 
not enough for any Christian who can retain his Christian faith at 
at all, however much that be, to join in the implicit devotional 
assumptions of his Church ; for he, too, feels impelled to acknow. 
ledge with a certain wonder and awe the solid rock which he has 
found for his feet amid the quicksands of speculative thought. Ip 
an age when almost every educated man has at some time or other 
in his life considered, with more or less of that dread with which 
we gaze over the precipice whither we feel a morbid desire to leap, 
the doubts which science has suggested concerning a personal will 
in the Creator,—who can by any possibility feel the words, ‘I be- 
lieve in God the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and earth,’ to 
be, if they come from his heart, a mere ‘‘ abridged statement of doc. 
trine,” and not rather a confession as strange, as startling, as full 
of witness to the power of God over the tangled threads of our 
infantine thought, as the confession of the frightened boatmen on 
the Sea of Galilee, ‘‘ What manner of man is this, that even the 
winds and the seas obey him?” In an age which has seen the 
‘* Leben Jesu” of Strauss and the ‘* Vie de Jésus” translated into 
almost every European language, and in which the tremor and 
vibration which such books make have spread far beyond the circle 
of those who have faced the doubts such books so powerfully ex- 
press, who by any possibility can add the confession “ and in Jesus 
Christ, His only Son, our Lord,” whether the words in which His in- 
carnation be recited express his belief with perfect accuracy or not, 
without sometbing of the grateful wonder with which Lazarus must 
have heard the voice which brought him from the tomb, and while 
still wrapped in grave-clothes came forth to answer it? Ina word, 
the confession of the revealing Divine acts in which we believe, 
whatever these may be, whether they be those of the creeds as 
they are, or of the creeds as we should wish to see them, seems to 
us one of the most natural and the happiest of the acts of worship, 
like the joyful confession of the man born blind, ‘ One thing I 
know, whereas I was blind, now I see.” The man who has been 
wandering by night upon the mountains does not recall and 
describe with a gladder heart the first glimpse which dawn gave 
him of the track he had lost, than that with which one who has 
found or recovered his faith in the divine government of the world 
and its perfect manifestation in Christ recites, if he can, the words, 
‘God of God, Light of Light, very God of very God,’ or, if he 
cannot, at least recalls in the simple words of the earliest creed, 
the history of that crucifixion, resurrection, and ascension which 
from doubtful legends, have become to him the great landmarks 
both of human history and of the inward life. The conscious 
rehearsal of the great acts on which the Christian faith is based 
seems to us one of the most simple and natural of the acts of 
worship,—and especially so in an age of bewildering speculation, 
when we have begun to trust our own theories less and less, and 
to feel that as science must at} every step study anew the facts of 
nature and return to them to verify her conclusions, so faith must 
at every step study anew the revealing acts of God, and return to 
them to verify her conclusions. ‘Fhe recitation of the creed is an 
act of intellectual adoration, in a day when the intellect is the 
source of some of the deepest of our troubles. 

Mr. Sidgwick apparently thinks that there is something much 
less jarring to a half-conformist in hearing devotional assumptions 
made in which he can only partly concur, than in hearing the 
same assumptions positively defined by the worshippers as an 
express confession of their faith, We cannot say that we so 
regard it. And we cannot but think that Mr. Sidgwick himself 
so regards it only because he looks at the creed merely as “an 
abridged statement of doctrine,” and not an act of intellectual 
adoration,—a recurrence to the ultimate divine facts on which our 
own capacity to believe is grounded. But as Dr. Newman has 
pointed out in his ‘Grammar of Assent,’ that which is a mere 
abridged statement of doctrine from one point of view, when you 
are looking to the argumentative sources of conviction, may very 
naturally become an act of living worship from another point of 
view, when you are looking to the faith which has been 
vouchsafed to you as the spring of life and hope in a 
world of perplexity and doubt. Mr. Clough has some- 
where a stanza expressing the thought that it “ fortifies his 
soul’? to remember that all real truths will remain, and exercise 
their influence on the world, even though he himself should 





cease to be able to discern them. So a man who gazes on the 


—| Alps for the solitary time in his life feels it fortify his 


soul to know that they will continue to stand there in all their 
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silent grandeur, when ke can no longer see them, and long after 
his own body is ptt of the dust of the earth. Precisely of 
the same kind is the effect of the recital of their creed on those 
qho believe it. It arrays before their minds in all their grandeur 
and solemnity the great facts on which their faith is based, and re- 
minds them that those facts are so, whether their attention be drawn 
to them or not,—are so behind the clouds of dust in which the 
world’s worries envelope them, as much as inthe transparent moments 
of devotion,—in short, that their faith is the consequence of the 
existence of these great realities, and that these are in no degree the 
dream of their faith. The difference between this acknowledg- 
ment,—this ‘ confession,’—and the mere recitation of an ‘ abridged 
statement of doctrine’ as such, seems to us as vast as the difference 
between an epitome of the doctrine of free will and of absolute 
morality, and the solemn acknowledgment that there is such an 
alternative for the soul as sin or virtue, made by the individual con- 
science when the exposition is over. No doubt a man who in the pre- 
sence of Necessitarians says superfluously and perhaps combatively, 
‘I believe in free will,’ may be fairly suspected of wishing to give 
battle to those who do not hold it, but the man who, even thougha 
Necessitarian should be his companion, while canvassing the nature 
of a moral peril to which he was about to be exposed, should 
exclaim, ‘‘I believe in right and wrong, I believe in free will,” 
—would never for an instant be accused of wishing to give the 
maximum of offence to his companion, while producing the mini- 
mum of devotional effect on his cwn mind. Now, what we 
maintain is that the creed of the English service is in no way 
recited as a provocative to controversial distinctions, but as a 
solemn act of spiritual survey over the foundations of faith. Just 
as a man naturally recalls deliberately the beings for whom he 
prays and their needs, before praying for them, so with equal 
naturalness he recalls the Being to whom he prays and Ilis acts, 
as a mode of deepening the prayer addressed to Him. What is the 
most moving prayer in the litany except the invocation of Christ’s 
help on the basis of a creed,—“ By thine agony and bloody 
sweat, by thy cross and passion, by thy precious death and burial 
by thy glorious resurrection and ascension, and by the coming 
of the Holy Ghost, good Lord deliver us”? And what can be 
more natural than to survey previously, with a rapid glance, 
‘the great story on which our faith is founded, that we may 
distinguish the groundwork of trust from the superstructure 
of devotion, and compare the nature and acts of Ilim to whom 
we pray with the long list of our sorrows and our hopes? Mr. 
Sidgwick, while making out, we think, an unanswerable case for 
the frank confession by all thinking laymen of the points on 
which they find a difficulty in accepting the creeds, or even an in- 
superable obstacle to concurrence in some of their articles, and also 
for a general willingness to reduce the number of such disputed 
confessions, has, we also think, quite failed to realize how substan- 
‘t.vean element of worship the recital of a simple creed, especially in 
these distracted times, really is. We suspect that it ‘ fortifies 
the soul” of worship fully as much as prayer itself can melt or 
elevate it. 





THE PROFESSOR AND THE SATIRIST. 

N OST educated men, we imagine, agree in considering Mr. 

Goldwin Smith's letter to Mr. Disraeli a blunder; and it 
may be worth while, in a very dull time, to state some of the 
reasons why. ‘The provocation, it cannot be denied, was very 
severe,—more severe, it is possible, than the public as yet quite 
understands ; but it was not Mr. Disraeli who began. Mr. Smith, 
who has for Mr. Disraeli at once the contempt which the ideol- 
ogist is apt to feel for the rhetorician, and the dislike which the 
advocate of equality is sure to feel for the commoner who profits 
by expressing a reverence he does not feel for the aristocracy, 
once described the Member for Bucks as a “ lackey in the dis- 
guise of a statesman.” Mr. Disraeli, who knows that his trick of 
using the respect felt by the English for their great families for 
his own political purposes, lays him open to this imputation, and 
knows also that it is of all imputations the one with least 
foundation, was naturally bitterly stung, and after describ- 
ing his assailant in Parliament as a “ wild man,” descended in 
‘* Lothair ” to direct and coarse abuse, abuse such as was common 
when he was young, when Landor and O‘Connell each in their 
spheres made fishwives their examples, but such as has long since 
been proscribed by educated society. He described Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, the Oxford Professor who emigrated to America, not as a 
parasite of society, as most readers fancy, and as the Professor him- 
self seems to aprehend, that is, as a lickspittle and fawning person ; 
but as “a social parasite,” by which phrase he may have intended 
a creature belonging indeed to the body politic, but so small and so 





wanting in individual life as to be scarcely existent, and to be 
unworthy of notice, save when the body was under scientific analy= 
sis. It was just the sentence Cobbett would have used, had ha 
known enough of science to understand it; and Mr. Disraeli 
is deeply read in the Political Register,—so deeply read, that the 
best passage in Sy)i/ is a repetition, doubtless unconscious, of one o£ 
the old soldier's happiest descriptions. If this view is well founded, 
the provocation was no doubt excessive ; but still the instinct of 
most readers is correct, and the Professor's letter must be pro- 
nounced a blunder, It is a blunder in art, an anachronism in 
manners, an error, though not perhaps a grave one, in morality. 
It is a blunder in art, because it is not a retort at all in any sense 
in which literary art can acknowledge repartee, but a mere insult, 
conceived in the spirit of a prize-fighter, and worked out with 
the intellectual capacity of a cabman, who, when told that he has 
over-charged, retorts that * the gent is a bloody cove.” <A retort 
should throw back the charge; a repartee should turn the 
laugh; an insult, if ever justifiable, should be true; but 
**Coward!” is no retort to “Parasite!” there is no humour in calling 
words ‘‘stingless” when the epithet proves them to have stung, and 
even the insult lacks incisiveness from its utter inapplicability. If 
the evidence of a life may be trusted, Mr. Disraeli’s early boast, ‘*‘ Does 
Vivian Grey know fear?” was no ebullition of vanity, but a mere 
statement from a man who felt that attack did but pleasurably 
quicken his pulse. The ‘lackey in the disguise of a statesman” 
was better art, brutal as it was; and O'Connell's terrible sentence 
in which he described his opponent as obviously the lineal 
descendant of the impenitent thief who died upon the cross 
was better still, though its brutality was probably never sur- 
passed in the literature of invective. No cabman could have 
said that. It required a man with the wit of an Irishman, 
the knowledge of a scholar, and the tongue of a coalheaver 
to hit that out at heat. Art is degraded when littérateurs can 
only reply to an insult by an outrage, when they are driven to 
substitute oaths for repartees, and rebut epigrams with nicknames 
which will never stick. Mr. Goldwin Smith ranks among the 
masters of the pen, and should feel, when calling an old statesman 
coward, as a maitre d’armes might feel if in a frenzy of passion he 
had spit in an opponent’s face. Let the attack be never so 
grievous, provided it is within the rules, it should be met with the 
weapons allowed; and it would be diflicult for Mr. Smith to show 
that Mr. Disraeli was out of rule,—for he, it must not be forgotten, 
interprets parasite, as the public has done, in its secondary sense. 
In that sense parasite is not a much worse epithet than lackey. 

We have said the letter is an anachronism in morals, for it 
hints at a duel which could not have come off ; but the moral 
point is of much greater importance. We have never been able 
to reconcile the licence claimed by the older generation of critics 
with what seems to us the moral obligation of literary self- 
restraint. We all say, nowadays, that the infliction of torture is 
a crime not to be justified even when the end is punishment, and 
when the torturer is society ; and we cannot see the difference be- 
tween insult of the gross kind conveyed in this letter, and ina minor 
degree in the paragraph which called it forth,—we say minor degree 
because vagueness of object does diminish the force of insult,—and 
the infliction of torture in any other form. It is necessary, of 
course, very often for critics to speak plainly, and they are, it may 
be assumed, occasionally invested by the public with a judicial 
duty ; but then, in that capacity they are peculiarly bound to keep 
strictly within the laws which confer on them their power. ‘They 
have no more right to enjoy punishing than a judge has to enjoy, 
as Jeffreys did, the infliction of cruel sentences ; and when not 
acting as judges, are no more entitled to insult their opponents 
than the Chief Justice off the Bench is entitled to whip 
anybody who annoyed him. A journalist has a right to 
say that such and such a political course shows want of moral 
courage, for that is criticism ; but he has no right to call the man 
who displays it a “hound,” for that is insult merely. ‘There isa 
right of self-defence, no doubt, in literature, as in law; but the 
right, like every other, has limits which control its exercise. Had 
Mr. Goldwin Smith declared that “he would rather be the 
imaginary parasite of Mr. Disraeli’s sketch than the statesman 
who, trained to literary battle, could use his high political posi- 
tion to enhance the effect of a false charge against an absent 
enemy,” he would have struck far more deadly a blow than 
he has now done, but he would have struck it fairly. We 
do not meet even burglars with oil of vitriol, or enemies with 
poisoned bullets, and we see no reason why authors should be 
exempt from the restrictions to which soldiers must submit. If 
the obligation of courtesy cannot be counted among the minor 
morals, the obligation of self-restraiut is certainly the foundation 
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of the greater ones; and it is this which writers who indulge in| We will illustrate what we seem to miss by what we find in Mr 
mere abuse, in the wielding of epithets like parasite and coward, | Rossetti. No sculpturing of the vacant, numbing, desolating pain 
in charges which are not literary or political, but personal, | of grief, the pain that cannot even as yet recover recollection, wag 


seen to us to disregard. 


made both for custom and for idiosyncrasy. 


force. 


accuracy of some particular statement. 


cannot be carried, without some of the moral wrong involved in 
inflicting needless physical pain. Professional journalists, in Eng- 
land at all events, as the only country which forbids the duel, 
acknowledge this, and obey some rough and unwritten rule, bind- 
ing them to say only what they would say if they were in Parlia- 
ment; it is amateur disputants with words who have to be re- 
minded so often that words are weapons, and must be used only 
under the same restraints. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
——+— 
CHURCH COMPREHENSION. 
{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—Most certainly I would have all laymen ‘eschew every 
combination ” under the name of ** Church” which is instrumental 
in imposing on their teachers dogmas and declarations which they 
themselves repudiate in their hearts. I do not know that under 
these conditions laymen would be compelled to stand so utterly 
alone. I am quite sure that they need not, under any conditions, 
add to their perplexities that saddest and most hopeless of all 
enterprises, founding ‘‘ each one his own Church.” With us, I 
think, ministers and people combine mainly because they are of 
one mind, which they believe is not wholly their own mind. But 
if under higher conditions of spiritual life much separation and 
even isolation should be for a time inevitable, I can conceive that 
a deeper and purer unity would grow out of such a state of things 
than could be realized by the widest comprehension which has 
been or which can be proposed. 
“One flock” (not ‘‘one fold,” as we mistranslate it), ‘‘ aid one 
shepherd,” Christ saw in the far distance. I firmly believe that it 
is in the direction which I have ventured to indicate, and in that 
alone, that the kind of unity of which the New Testament speaks 
is to be attained.—I am, Sir, &e., J. BaLtpwin Browy. 
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MR. ROSSETTI'S POEMS.* 

Mr. Rosserrt’s poems, though few and not diffuse, take a great 
deal of reading. Most of them are archaic in form, which is one 
obstacle to rapid apprehension ; and then, again, Mr. Rossetti’s 
style, especially when he is writing reflectively and not engaged in 
painting a dramatic picture is not a concentrated style which 
makes a single powerful impression at starting and goes on 
developing but deepening the meaning from beginning to end of a 
poem ; it is rather a liquid and softly-flowing style, which passes 
with easy grace from one thought to another that is germane to 
the subject, till it seems to have flowed round it and circled it with 
a succession of various ideal criticisms which rather illustrate than 
vivify it. That Mr. Rossetti is a true poet no one can doubt who 
reads the book, How far his poetry will make itself a life and 
name in the hearts of men is, of course, much more doubtful. And 
the doubt seems to lie in this,—whether or not there be not too 
much art in proportion to the intensity of the feeling, whether the 
poem be not often too elaborate for the fire,—whether there be 
not, in the majority of the poems at least, a want of singleness 
of effect which makes them difficult to master, and difficult, too, 
when mastered, to remember. To us they seem poems much easier 
to admire than to love. We read and re-read without that access 
of charm at every fresh reading which a master mind usually secures. 

No doubt the fault may be in the reader,—of that we are perfectly 

well aware. But we find but very few of these poems,—a few we 

do find,—with that depth of melody and that magical charm for 

the imagination which render each reperusal a fresh pleasure. 








Of course, allowance must be 
Words are 
not insults, if those who read them give them an esoteric 
meaning, or if their use really implies something of far less 
When Cicero called his opponent ‘‘ Cadaver,” everybody 
understood that Cicero thought him rather more contemp- 
tible than most people; and when Horace Greeley says somebody 
* lies,” every American knows that he means only to deny the 
There is something, too, 
in form, as our Parliamentary orators well know; but with all 
those reservations, there is a point beyond which literary warfare 


ever more powerful, more terribly real than this :— 


“THe WooDSsPURGE. 
“The wind flapped loose, the wind was still 
Shaken out dead from tree and hill: 
I had walked on at the wind’s will,— 
I sat now, for the wind was still. 
“‘ Betweon my knees my forehead was,— 
My lips, drawn in, said not ‘ Alas!’ 
My hair was over in the grass, 
My naked ears heard the day pass. 
** My eyes, wide open, had the run 
Of some ten weeds to fix upon; 
Among those few, out of the sun, 
The woodspurge flowered, three cups in one. 
“From perfect grief there need not be 
Wisdom or even memory : 
One thing then learnt remains to me,— 
The woodspurge has a cup of three.” 


The only line here which to our mind a little mars the effect by an 
undue word is the second. For a poet in describing such a mood 
of mind as this, to speak of the wind as ‘‘ shaken out dead from 
tree and hill” seems to us somewhat ostentatious of dreariness and 
misery. But excepting that, which contains the least jar of 
would-be desolation about it, the song, as a picture of the vacant 
anguish which cannot think, is pure perfection. Indeed, “my 
naked ears heard the day pass” is a line which Wordsworth in 
his highest moods might have envied. And how grandly and 
simply the final verse sums up the drift of the whole,—in a way 
ever to be remembered, so as to ring in the heart as well as in the 
ear! ‘The song which follows it, called ‘*’ The Honeysuckle,” has 
much of the same singular power of compressing a mood of un- 
speakable sadness into a few keenly-cut words. But now to illus- 
trate what we mean as to this tendency to injurious elaboration 
and to excess of artistic decoration which seems to us to mar the 
effect of so many of these poems, take the preceding song, which 
has some curiously felicitous lines in it, but which is to our minds 
altogether spoiled for its intended purpose by this sort of artifi- 
ciality. ‘The title itself, ‘* Penumbra,” has a touch of over- 
subtlety about it :-— 
“T did not look upon her eyes, 

(Though scarcely seen, with no surprise, 

“Mid many eyes a single look, ) 


Because they should not gaze rebuke, 

Thenceforth, from stars in sky and brook. 
«TI did not take her by the hand, 

(Though little was to understand 

From touch of hand all friends might take, ) 

Because it should not prove a flake 

Burnt in my palm to boil and ache, 

‘JT did not listen to her voice, 

(Though none had noted, where at choice 
All might rejoice in listening, ) 

Because no such a thing should cling 

In the wood’s moan at evening. 

“T did not cross her shadow once, 

(Though from the hollow west the sun’s 
Last shadow runs along so far,) 
Because in June it should not bar 

My ways, at noon when fevers are. 

“They told me she was sad that day, 
(Though wherefore tell what love’s soothsay, 
Sooner they, did register ?) 

And my heart leapt and wept to her, 
And yet I did not speak nor stir. 

“So shall the tongues of the sea’s foam 
(Though many voices therewith come 
From drowned hope’s home to ery to me,) 
Bewail one hour the more, when sea 
And wind are one with memory.” 


The first verse is pure and perfect in its simplicity, the second 
begins to offend us by artificial imagery. 

“ Because it should not prove a flake 

Burnt in my palm ¢o oi/ and ache,” 

is a true Elizabethan conceit, and immediately transforms the 
lover’s mood of miserable self-control, into a sentimental effort to 
ransack nature for a striking image of discomfort. Then, again, 
in the third verse, the reason assigned for not listening to her 
voice,—** because no such a thing should cling in the wood’s 
moan at evening,” is non-natural, has not the ring of true feeling 
about it, and has a touch of affectation: indeed, as in the previous 
verse, the lover falls into sentimental falsehood, assigning a reason 
for not doing what it was simply too painful to do if his reserve 
were to be kept at all. In the fourth verse, the reason assigned 


for not crossing her shadow appears to be of the same class of 








* Poems. By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. London: F.§, Ellis. 


conceits; but as it is utterly unintelligible to us after much study, 
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we cannot criticize it. Indeed, this verse seems to us wholly bad. 
Then come two noble verses, the last full of an intensity which 
invests even the vagueness of the grand final image,—admitting, 
as it does, of so many interpretative suggestions,—with an air of 
true mystery, rather than with mere indefiniteness or obscurity. 
Now the blots, as we deem them, on this song, the air of self- 
conscious elaboration about the grief in the passages we have 

named, seem to us typical of the faults most frequent in the whole | 
book,—a tendency in the art to outrun the feeling at times, and 





toadd in cold blood what seem excrescences when looked at by | 
the light of the genuine feeling delineated. A great majority of | 
the sonnets seem to us in this sense forced,—an effort of the | 
imagination to give elaborate expression to feelings which did | 
not naturally flow into this form, but sat in somewhat artificial 
poses for their likeness. | 
And in a different way the majority of those ballads which Mr. | 
Rossetti has furnished after the archaic fashion with ‘ burdens ” 
seem to us to be liable to the same criticism,—though we except 
“Sister Helen,” which is altogether perfect, and a marvellous ex- 
ample of success in what we might have thought the impossible 
attempt to write, now, a ballad of the past, full of the most profound 
pathos as well as of the very heart of an obsolete superstition. 
“Sister Helen” alone would prove Mr. Rossetti to be a fine poet. 
“Troy Town” and ‘‘Eden Bower,” especially the last, appear to us 
as painful and elaborate failures in the attempt to revive an archaic 
form of poetry, as ‘Sister Helen” is a triumphant success. Of course, 
it cannot but be a question for the special discrimination of each 
reader’s taste, whether or not these burdens,—for instance, 
“ Eden bower’s in flower” and ‘* And O the bower and the hour!” 
in the ballad called **‘ Eden Bower,”—add to the effect of the 
poems or not. ‘To us, on the contrary, except in ‘Sister Helen,” 
where these interpolations are managed with unusual skill, they 
only provide us witha monotonous and parrot-like interruption 
at fixed periodic intervals with the most irritating and even 
impertinent effect, which extends itself to the whole ballad, and 
invests it with an atmosphere of absurd and vexatious iteration. 
3ut with all subtractions which the strictest criticism can 
make,—and to us, at least, some eight or nine of the poems, and 
by far the greater number of the sonnets, are cast in artistic 
moulds which throw a forced and unreal character over them, 
—some poems of great beauty and pathos remain, which should 
secure for Mr. Rossetti a permanent vame among the poets of 








England. Of these we have already extracted one of the shorter 
ones. Let us add that, of the longer poems, besides * Sister 


Helen,” ‘‘ Fhe Blessed Damozel,” archaic as it is, seems to us a 
perfect and lovely poem. It is intense enough in feeling to fill 
the fanciful mannerism of the form with life and nature. Of 
those in which there is no attempt at any special mannerism of 
style, ‘‘ Jenny” is no doubt the finest. ‘The subject, which 
cannot but repel many readers, is to our minds far less repugnant 
than that of the earlier sonnets, and is dealt with with a purity of 
feeling and a delicacy of poetic touch that redeem it from all 
imputation of coarseness. ‘The dreamy, refined, self-indulgent 
young man, musing through the night,—while the fair girl whom 
he has danced with at some of the public assignation-rooms of 
London, and accompanied home to her room, lies asleep, her supper 
still uneaten, with her head upon his knee, wearied with dissipa- 
tion and thankful to find her companion so gentle and considerate 
of her fatigue,—till at length the reproachful dawn enters the 
room, and he, having meditated himself into shame both for him- 
self and her, steals away after placing her carefully on the un- 
ruffled bed, and laying the unearned wages of sin within her hair, 
is delineated with the most masterly hand ; and the train of his 
certainly not too remorseful, but yet humiliating reflections, is full 


of truth and beauty :— 


“Tow Jenny’s clock ticks on the shelf! 
Might not the dial scorn itself 
That has such hours to register ? 
Yet as to me, even so to her 
Are golden sun and silver moon, 
In daily largesse of earth’s boon, 
Counted for life-coins to one tune. 
And if, as blindfold fates are toss'd, 
Through some one man this life be lost, 
Shall soul not somehow pay for soul ? 
‘Fair shines the gilded aureole 
In which our highest painters place 
Some living woman's simple face. 
And the stilled features thus descried 
As Jenny’s long throat droops aside, — 


Whole ages long, the whole world through, 
For preachings of what God can do. 
What has man done here? How atone, 
Great God, for this which man has done ? 
And for the body and soul which by 
Man’s pitiless doom must now comply 
With lifelong hell, what lullaby 

Of sweet forgetful second birth 
Remains? All dark. No sign on earth 
What measure of God's rest endows 

The many mansions of his house.” 


The poem, fine as it is, seems to us to need, for its motive, some- 


thing more of a startled horror of self-condemnation, as the early 
light enters and with it the thoughts which decide him to steal away, 
Dramatic and perfectly pure and fine as the poem is, it suggests, we 
think, a note of deeper shame and bitterer self-accusation towards 
the close than the poet has given us, both to complete the moral 
picture and to focus the somewhat too eloquent philosophizing of 
such a reverie in some such inevitable conclusion as ‘thou art the 
man.’ A pang of true remorse, a flash of self-accusation fiercer and 
more personal than the hesitating shame which alone seems to 
drive the muser from Jenny's room, would have been, we think, at 
once truer to nature, and more likely to leave an indelible impres- 
sion on the imagination of the reader. We must not, however, 
cavil with what is so fine, because we fancy we see how the poet 
might have made it finer. 

‘** A Last Confession,” again, seems to us a poem of rare power, 


| whilst the song within it,—which Mr. Rossetti seems to have com- 


posed both in Italian and English, or at least to have composed in 
one language and given a perfectly original version of it in the 
other,—would be a gem among the purest gems of song ‘The 
utter incapacity of a loving woman even to conceive of any worth 
or beauty in herself except as one of the belongings of him who 
had taught her to love, was never more simply or more magically 
expressed :— 

My own already ! 

Oh! do you love me? 

Oh! speak of passion 

In no new fashion, 

No loud inveighings, 

But the old sayings 

You once said of me, 

“*You said: “ As summer 
Through boughs grown brittle, 
Comes back a little 
Ere frosts benumb her, — 

So bring’st thou to me 

All leaves and flowers, 
Through autumn’s gloomy 
To-day in the bowers.” 

“*Oh! does he love me, 
When my voice teaches 
The very speeches 
He then spoke of me ? 

Alas! what flavour 

Still with me lingers ?” 

(But she laughed as my kisses 
Glowed in her fingers 

With love's old blisses.) 

‘Oh! what one favour 
Remains to woo him, 

Whose whole poor savour 
Belongs not to him ?’” 


“ She wept, sweet lady, | 
And said in weeping : 
‘What spell is keeping | 
The stars so steady ? | 
Why does the power 
Of the sun's noon-hour 
To sleep so move me ? 
And the moon in heaven, 
Stained where she passes | 
As a worn-out glass is,— 
Wearily driven, | 
Why walks sho above me ? 

“ «Stars, moon, and sun too, | 

I'm tired of either 

And all together ! 

Whom speak they unto 

That I should listen ? 

For very surely, 

Though my arms and shoulders 

Dazzle beholders, 

And my eyes glisten, 

All’s nothing purely! 

What are words said for 

At all about them, | 

If he they are made for 

Can do without them ?’ 

**She laughed, sweet lady, 

And said in laughing: 

‘ His hand clings half in 
It is such models of simplicity and intensity as this, which make 
us the more inclined to carp at the large number of Mr. Rossetti’s 
poems apparently strained, manneristic, elaborated beyond nature. 
If the fault, as it may well be, is in us, and not in the poet, we 
fear, nevertheless, that the same fault will be too frequently found 
among his other readers to admit of this volume attaining the 
popularity which a few of the pieces beyond question deserve. 





. THE LIFE OF DANIEL WEBSTER.* 

Ix the opinion of Mr. George ‘Ticknor Curtis, the time has arrived 
for writing and publishing the life of Daniel Webster. We question 
very much whether the public will think that the time has arrived 
for reading it. ‘Two enormous volumes, containing rather more 
than 1,300 pages between them, would, in any event, be a trial of 
our patience. But when the bulk of the work is made up of asort 
of Annual Register of American history, interspersed with private 
letters that have nothing characteristic in them, with long extracts 
from speeches, official documents, newspaper reports, and all the 
other sources of quotation that can possibly exist in the most 
overburdened of all worlds, we are fairly beaten. By great manual 








The shadows where the cheeks are thin, 
And pure wide curve from ear to chin,— 
With Raffael’s or Da Vinci's hand 

To show them to men’s souls, might stand, 


exertion we have succeeded in turning over all the 1,500 pages, 


* Life of Daniel Webster. By George Ticknor Curtis, one of his Literary Executors 
4 2 Yols. New York: Appleton and Co. London: Low, Sov, and Marston. 1870. 
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and after resting for some time we are again able to hold a pen. 

But as for giving an account of the contents of Mr. Curtis’s work, 
that is wholly out of the question. In the first place, we have 
learnt scarcely anything from them. We know nothing more 
about the character of Mr. Webster than we did before we opened 
these volumes. It is true that some of the events of his life have 
been brought to our notice, and that there are a few necdles of 
anecdote and interest in Mr. Curtis’s biographical haystack. Yet 
when we reflect on the position occupied by Mr. Webster as a 
statesman and a lawyer, on the fame which has been earned by his 
eloquence, of the contests in which he engaged, we marvel that 
Mr. Curtis has been able to leave so faint an impression on our 
minds. Himself a lawyer of some standing, and the author of 
several legal works which are accepted as authorities in England as 
well as in America, a trusted friend of Mr. Webster's, and ‘* one 
of his literary executors,” he has fallen far short of that which was 
imposed upon him by duty to the dead and by his own reputation. 
We have no wish to make a bad pun, but it would certainly 
relieve our minds after wading through Mr. Curtis's volumes to 
alter one line in his title-page, and to call him Mr. Webster's 
literary executioner. 

What we learn about Mr. Webster in these volumes chiefly con- 
cernshim as a lawyer. ‘The glimpses we have of his statesmanlike 
activity, and of his political speeches, are so overlaid with verbiage 
as to leave no definite trace of their existence. We are told inone 
place that a speech of Mr. Webster’s ‘‘has been compared to the 
oration of Demosthenes on the Crown,”—an eminently safe 
assertion, and as vague as it is safe. If Mr. Curtis had printed the 
particular passages on which he relies, —but we will not complete a 
suggestion which would add to the bulk of his volumes. We will 
only say that readers who have not Webster's speeches at hand 
will find it hard to judge whether a certain peroration is too 
elaborately rhetorical, or bears the marks of being unpremeditated. 
Comparatively little is told us of Mr. Webster’s manner of speak- 
ing. We hear casually of “that very deliberate conversational 
manner, and the peculiar exactness of phraseology, which marked 
him as a public debater to the end of his life.” Yet the only 
picture we have of Mr. Webster is that sketched by Mr. Carlyle 
in a letter to a friend, written during Webster’s stay in England. 
Mr. Carlyle says of him :—*‘‘ As a logic-fencer, advocate, or 
Parliamentary Hercules, one would incline to back him at first 
sight against all the extant world. ‘I'he tanned complexion ; 
that amorphous crag-like face; the dull black eyes under 
brows, like dull anthracite furnaces 
the mastiff mouth, accurately 
closed ; 1 have not traced so much of silent Berserkir rage 
that I remember of in any other man. Webster is not 
loquacious, but he is pertinent, conclusive; a dignified, per- 
fectly-bred man, though not English in breeding ; a man worthy 
of the best reception among us, and meeting such, I understand.” 
The foundations for this reputation were, of course, laid by Mr. 
Webster in his legal capacity, inasmuch as his rise to legal 
Yet there seems 


the precipice of 
needing only to be dlown ; 


eminence preceded his recognition as a statesman. 
something comparatively local and insignificant in Mr. Webster's 
forensic triumphs by the side of his public speeches, and we regret 
that Mr. Curtis, who has done alittle to bring out the merits of the 
former, should have confined himself to vague allusion when he came 
to the latter. One of the most striking incidents in Mr. Webster's 
career as a lawyer is his argument in the case of Dartmouth Col- 
lege. It is said that the whole Court was so impressed by some of 
Mr. Webster's remarks that there was a general outburst of emotion. 
Webster himself was affected, ‘his lips quivered, his firm checks 
trembled with emotion, his eyes were filled with tears, his voice 
choked, and he seemed struggling to the utmost simply to gain 
that mastery over himself which might save him from an uumanly 
burst of feeling.” At the same time, the Chief Justice was bend- 
ing over as if to catch the slightest whisper, ‘ the deep furrows of 
his cheeks expanded with emotion, and his eyes suffused with 
tears; and the other Judges were almost equally moved. ‘This is 
a triumph for the advocate to be shared by few who have argued 
before a full court, yet we are told that Mr. Webster’s speech on 
that occasion was by no means one addressed to the feelings 
rather than to the reason. It was so conspicuous for clearness, that 
Judge Story sat pen in hand prepared to take copious notes, but 
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“In the spring of 1824, Mr. Webster was much concerned in the dis. 
cussion then going on in the House of Representatives at Washington 
upon the tariff. One morning he rose very early—earlier even than wag 
his custom—to prepare himself to speak upon it. From long before 
daylight till the hour when the House met, he was busy with his brief, 
When he was far advanced in speaking, a note was brought to him 
from the Supreme Court, informing him that the great case of ‘Gibbons y, 
Ogden’ would be called on for argument the next morning. Ho wag 
astounded at the intelligence, for he had supposed that after the tariff 
question should have been disposed of, he would still have ten days to 
prepare himself for this formidable contlict, in which the constity. 
tionality of the laws of New York, granting a steamboat monopoly of its 
tide-waters, would be decided. He brought his specch on the tariff to a 
conclusion as speedily as he could, and hurried home to make such pre- 
paration for the great law argument as the shortness of the notice would 
permit. He had then taken no food since his morning's breakfast,—but 
instead of dining he took « moderate dose of medicine and went to bed, 
and to sleep. At 10 p-m., he awoke, called for a bowl of tea, and with. 
out other refreshment went immediately to work. To use his own 
phrase, ‘the tapes had not been off the papers for more than a year.’ 
He worked all night, and, as he has told me more than once, he thought 
he never on any occasion had so completely the free use of all his 
faculties. He hardly felt that he had bodily organs, so entirely had his 
fasting and the medicine done their work. At 9 a.m., after eleven 
hours of continuous intellectual effort, his brief was completed. He 
sent for the barber and was shaved; he took a very slight breakfast of 
tea and crackers; he looked over his papers to see that they were all in 
order, and tied them up,—he read the morning journals, to amuse and 
change his thoughts, and then he went into Court, and made that grand 
argument which, as Judge Wayne said above twenty years afterward, 
‘released every creck and river, every lake and harbour in our country 
from the interference of monopolies.’ Whatever he may have thought 
of his powers on the preceding night, the Court and the Bar acknow- 
ledged their whole force that day. And yet, at the end of five hours, 
when he ceased speaking, he could hardly be said to have taken what 
would amount to half the refreshment of « common meal, for above two- 
and-thirty hours, and, out of the thirty-six hours immediately preced- 
ing, he had for thirty-one been in a state of very high intellectual 
excitement and activity.” 

Another passage in Mr. Webster's legal life which has some 
interest in itself, and teaches a lesson to all other workers, is what 
we may call the blacksmith’s will case. Mr. Webster, when a 
young man, was consulted by a blacksmith on a question arising 
out of a will, and as the question proved to be difficult, and he 
could not find the books necessary for answering it, he spent 
fifty dollars in buying them, and devoted a month’s hard 
work to the case. Ilis fee was fifteen dollars. 
years afterwards he was consulted again on a point which 
turned out to be precisely identical; his blacksmith’s case at 
once recurred to his mind, and he astonished his new client by 
referring to a mass of cases on the subject, beginning with one in 
the time of Charles IL. For a moment the client thought that Mr, 
Webster had been consulted by the other side, but when this was 
denied, he came to the conclusion that Mr. Webster was a very 
Jearned Jawyer. ‘The result was that the second opinion more than 
made up for the labour bestowed on the blacksmith’s case, and for 
the amount spent on the books which had to be added to the 
young lawyer's library. 
which are said to have been 
Webster's addresses to juries were studiously simple. 


Some 


In contrast to the political speeches, 
too elaborately rhetorical, Mr. 
“ T remem- 
bered,” he says, “that Lhad my bread to earn by addressing the un- 
derstanding of common men, by convincing juries, and that I must 
use language perfectly intelligible to them. You will therefore 
find, in my speeches to juries, no hard words, no Latin phrases, 
no jieri fucias, and that is the secret of my style, i/ J have any.” 
It was no doubt this recognition of the necessity of dealing plainly 
with plain men that made Mr. Webster so tolerant of the 
sayings of his old boatman. ‘The two were out fishing together 
one day, and the boat got stuck in the mud. Mr. Webster went 
ashore, so as to lighten her while old Peterson, the boatman, tried 
to shove off; and presently afterwards, when asked if the boat was 
moving, Peterson replied, ‘* Yes, yes! she gets on by hitches, as 
lawyers get to heaven.” Another time, when Webster was fishing 
in astream, a young man came up and wanted to be carried 
across, on which Mr. Webster took him on his shoulders and 
waded quietly over. It was on one of these fishing excursions, 
of which Mr. Webster was so fond, that he prepared a famous 
passage in his speech on Bunker Hill, apostrophizing the veteran 
survivors. He was wading along the middle of a stream fishing 
the holes and bends on either side, when his son noticed that he 
was neglecting the sport. ** Ile would Jet his line run carelessly 
down the stream, or hold his rod still while his hook was not even 





never taking them. ‘ Kverything was so clear and so easy to 
he explained afterwards, ‘that not a note seemed 
necessary, and, in fact, [| thought little or nothing about | 
my notes.” 
himself for a great legal argument, we have an account from 
the pen of his friend Mr. Ticknor, which Mr. Curtis has done | 
well to insert :— 


remember,” 


Of the way in which Mr. Webster prepared | 


| walked up to him and watched. 


touching the water ; omitted trying the best places under the pro- 
jecting roots of the pines; and seemed indeed quite abstracted. 
This of course caused me a good deal of wonder, and after ealling 
his attention onee or twice to his hook hanging on a twig, o1 
caught in the long grass of the river, and finding that after a 
moment's attention he relapsed again into his indifference, I quietly 
He seemed to be gazing at the 





hes 
ou 
m¢ 
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es 
overhanging trees, and presently advancing one foot and extending 
his right hand, he commenced to speak : * Venerable men,’ &c.” 

If Mr. Curtis did not think it unwise to attempt to reproduce 
the table conversation of a great man, as he apparently thinks it 
unwise to reproduce any other characteristic features unless he 
can get at them by means of quotation, we might have known 
Daniel Webster in his home as we now know him in his lawyer's 
garb and on his fishing excursions. Such knowledge would not 
indeed supply the main defect of this biography. We should 
still be in the dark about Webster's character as a statesman. 
The facts that he was twice Secretary of State, twice contested the 
Presidency, and negotiated the Ashburton Treaty, are not sutli- 
ciently important to make us read every line that was written 
upon them, but we should have thought they furnished good 
materials for a life. Mr. Curtis has undeceived us. 


MONASTIC ANNALS OF WORCESTER AND OXFORD.* 
Tue “Osney Annals,” with which Mr. Luard commences the 

resent volume of his collections, appear partly to have been used 
by Thomas Wykes as the basis of his better-known chronicle, and 
partly to have been continued by him in the same style, and some- 
times in the same words, as the latter work, so that the two have 
been confounded in some citations. ‘The most remarkable 
difference between them is that Wykes has written like a zealous 
royalist about the civil war of Henry LII.’s reign, and his predeces- 
sor as if attached to the opposite party ; besides which the former 
is more of a general historian, and the latter has a little more to 
tell us of Oxford and its University, and especially of the econo- 
mica] history of his own Augustinian monastery of Osney, which 
was situated in an islet adjacent to the town and castle. It may 
be added that the original annalist is a jotter-down of brief 
memoranda, here and there enlivened by a rhyming hexameter or 
two, whereas Wykes is a florid and verbose writer, and at times 
amusingly grandiloquent. 

The ‘*Annals of the Priory of Worcester’ 
borrowed chronological summary of events from the Christian era 
downwards ; they have much in common with the work of Florence 
of Worcester, but comprise additional records of the diocese and 
monastery (from A.D. 680 and 969 to 1307), and are most original 
and copious in the local transactions of the thirteenth century. 
Into this period the people of Worcester, at least, must have 
entered with the most sublime prospects, not that they had yet 
learned to manufacture gloves or chinaware, but thanks to the 
remains of their ancient Bishop Wulstan, which had begun, after 
an unexplained nightly and irreverent removal, to effect miracles 
at an increasing rate, until fifteen or sixteen persons daily were 
healed by them of diseases of all kinds. ‘Two monks were sent 
out to report these phenomena to Pope Innocent, bearing testi- 
monials from all the Bishops in England and from their Primate, 
Hubert, and acknowledging that they and their escort had been 
delivered from the perils of the sea through the merits 
of the same blessed Wulstan. In September, 1202, a papal 
commission, comprising ILubert, with the Bishop of Ely and 
two abbots, arrived in Worcester to behold what had been 
done there, and to withdraw in bewilderment and delight 
from the multitude of witnesses and relieved sufferers. In 1207 
King John came to pray at the new saint’s tomb, and remitted to 
the monks a feudal obligation of some value which they had just 
incurred to him. In 1216 he was buried before the great altar of 
the cathedral, between St. Oswald and St. Wulstan, so as to fulfil 
a prediction of Merlin’s, saying, ‘‘ Inter sanctos collocabitur,”— 
which Wykes has mentioned in terms not showing much respect 
for Celtic genius,—‘‘ quamobrem vere bruti Britones fabulantur 
ridiculosas illas vanas Merlini, quas fals> tamen prophetias esse 
arbitrantur, in eo fuisse completas.” Yet John’s party in the 
very same year had harassed Worcester with such exactions, that 
the work of St. Wulstan’s shrine had been melted down in order 
to satisfy them. In 1215 Worcester Cathedral was newly conse- 
crated after its repairs, and the body of its patron solemnly trans- 
lated or reinterred in it. In 1220 he cured a deaf and dumb man 
instantaneously ; the next year he raised a lad from the dead, and 
even extended his bounties to a * pugil,” or hired fighter, who 
had lost his eyesight and another faculty in some kind of savage 
encounter in the neighbouring country. The man acknowledged 
this favour by a life devoted to faith and chastity under the rule 
of Augustine, and afforded a subject to the hexameter,— 

“ Sexu privatus fit vir, videt exoculatus.” 


, 


begin with a 





* Annales Monastici, Vol. IV. 
Chronicon vulgo dictum, Chronicon Thome Wykes (A.D. 1066-1289). 
de Wigornia (A.D. 1-1577). Edited by H. R. Luard, M.A., &. 
London: Longmans. 1869. 


Annales Monasterit de Oseneia (A.D. 1016-1547). 
Annales Prioraius 
Rolls’ Publications. 


| King Edward I. was on several occasions a liberal bedesman of 
the Worcester saint. His father, on the other hand, is commended 
by the Osney annalist for having visited St. Frideswertha at 
Oxford, as no king had done since Edgar, and in spite of a 
| popular superstition importing that the act would expose any such 
personage to bodily dangers. King Edward appears for a time to 
have relapsed into a credulous apprehension on this subject. But 
we meet with no particular miracles in the Osney annals, and the 
tendencies of their author are certainly disputatious rather than 
superstitious. He tells us that in 1133 master Robert Pullein 
began to read at Oxford the Divine Scriptures, which had grown 
obsolete in England (‘‘in Anglia obsoluerant”). But we are 
tempted to take a peculiar view of his meaning, from the fatal 
facility which he himself presently shows in quoting texts to any 
purpose or no purpose, as particularly in his otherwise animated 
account of the last battle and personal struggles of Richard 
Marshall, a disaffected baron in the early part of Henry II1.’s reign. 
The * Provisions of Oxford” are mentioned as * good laws ” by 
the Worcester chronicler; but he treats scantily of the general 
history of the revolution which they inaugurated. ‘The Osney anna- 
list writes reservedly about the period of the battle of Lewes, and 
under a confessed apprehension of compromising himself with one 
party or the other. In treating of the renewal of the civil war 
he says remarkably little about Prince Edward, and attributes all 
his feats of generalship to Simon de Montfort’s late supporter, the 
Karl of Gloucester. He gives us a sympathetic account of the fall 
of Simon, whom he styles “the man of God,” and represents as 
protesting, when he was warned to retreat from his pursucrs near 
Evesham, ‘ It is not for the soldier of Christ to flee, but rather to 
fall by the sword of the foe for the truth’s sake.” The body of 
the Earl of Leicester was mutilated by the Royalists on the field 
of battle, but afterwards allowed to rest, as has been commonly 
believed, in the Abbey Church. But the Osney annalist affirms 
that it was again exhumed, and cast into unconsecrated earth ina 
place known to but few persons. He complains bitterly of the 
exactions that followed the restoration of tranquillity, declaring 
that the peace was to many more ruinous than the war had been. 
In taking leave of Henry IL. he sums up his merits and demerits 
in the following terms without balancing them :—‘ He above all 
the kings who preceded him loved the splendour of the house of 
God, aud the observances of divine worship. Ile, above all Eng- 
lishmen, loved foreigners, and enriched them with innumerable gifts 
and endowments.” ‘The writer of these words was probably too 
much a patriot to be a good Catholic churchman in those times. 
it is known from Wykes’ chronicle that in 1284 Oxford 
received a visitation from John Peccham, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and that he summoned the masters of the University before 
him to condemn certain errors and new-fangled notions taught 
among them from the time of his predecessor; but it is only the 
original Osney annalist who has preserved the particulars of these 
‘They include six errors in grammar, six in logic, and 
When we quote from the errors 





propositions. 
eighteen in natural philosophy. 
in grammar, the following, ‘/2yo currit is good Latin.” ‘ No noun 
is of the third person,” we hope we shall be excused for confessing 
that those of the second and third classes are quite beyond our 
comprehension, but they may perhaps afford an interesting subject 
of research to some scholar versed in ancient and modern meta- 
physics. We will now take leave of both the Oxford chronicles, 
as we are approaching a part where they were mostly written by 
the same hand, and have been preserved in (iale’s collection 
before alluded to. 

The “ Worcester Annals” again begin to abound in local 
records during the last fifteen or twenty years of Edward L.'s 
reign. Ilere we find recorded the quarrels of the monks with their 
bishops, and afterwards with their neighbours, the lranciscan 
friars. ‘The latter class arose chiefly from questions as to the right 
of sepulture. ‘The most remarkable instance of this was the affair 
of a certain Poche, a citizen of Worcester, who died in 1289. The 
sacrist of the priory carried off the body and buried it in the 
cemetery of the priory, in spite of the Franciscans. ‘lhe Francis- 
cans then ‘falsely ” complained to the archbishop that they had 
been beaten and wounded by their antagonists. ‘The Franciscans 
had at this time powerful patrons, so that they boasted they had 
the sun and moon in their order, meaning the Pope and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. ‘The latter wrote in strong terms about the 
affair, said he would not allow such wickedness to pass un- 
punished, and threatened all the officials of the priory with 
excommunication. At his desire the Bishop of Worcester 
held au inquisition on the wish of the deevased, and found 
that he had really been buried according to his desire, aud that no 
one had wilfully hurt the Franciscans, but that they had acci 
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nia 
dentally fallen on some dungheaps while the crowd was pressing | thought of writing twenty pages which do not advance the 


on them. Nevertheless, the prior was summoned by the authority of | plot by the smallest fraction. 


We would not be understood 


the Archbishop to give up the body, while the Franciscans promised | as making this complaint against Mr. Savage; we like him when 


they would carry it off as quietly as they could. Instead, however, 


he writes in what we may call his own manner very much; we 


of doing this, they carried it through the street with great pomp like him far less when he seems to follow newer methods, We 


and tumult, explaining their privilege to the people in the profane 
English idiom and exulting in the mortification of their rivals. A 
repetition of this scene followed, in 1298, the death of William of 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, whose family had long been con- 


nected with the priory, but who was induced by the advice of a | 


certain friar to choose to be buried among the Franciscans. 
Regarding the architectural history of the cathedral of Worcester, 
the ‘‘Annals” are very meagre. 

In concluding his series of the monastic annalists, Mr. Luard 
observes that the thirteenth century was certainly the time in 
which the writers of this class produced their best works. It isa 
fact, for which he cannot account with confidence, that there are 
very few monasteries which continue their annals either at all or 
with anything like the same spirit and diligence after the death of 
Edward I. 

THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS.* 

‘Tue /ast work (for such, we learn from Mr. Savage's dedication, 
the Woman of Business is to be) of the author of the Pachelor of 
the Albany and the Falcon Family, deserves, on more than one 
account, more than a passing notice. Over and above its intrinsic 
merits—and it is enough to say that it is not unworthy of its 
author—it has a peculiar literary interest which will be appreciated 
by all who are acquainted with the history of the ‘‘novel.” It 
belongs essentially to an older school, though it presents many of 
the characteristics of the new. A popular and sufficiently correct 
division of the novels of the present distinguishes two classes, 
novels of incident and novels of character. Mr. Wilkie Collins 
may be taken to represent one school of writers, George Eliot 
the other. Of course the division must not be understood without 
its qualifications. George Eliot can construct a plot, witness the 
ingenuity of the device in Silas Marner by which the robbery of 
Silas’s gold is explained, a device never surpassed for unexpected- 
ness; and Mr. Wilkie Collins can draw a character, witness that 
one which alone should give him immortality, the inimitable Count 
Fosco; but the classification does not apply to the novels which 
were the especial favourites of a previous generation of novel- 
readers. We do not find in these the incidents subordinated to 
some great central interest, none being introduced for its own 
sake, but every one leading on to the end; on the contrary, it is 
for their own sake that the incidents are introduced ; they are the 
hero’s adventures, possibly connected by some slight thread of a 
love story, but fit, or at least meant to be fit, for some comic 
or tragic power they possess, to stand and to interest by themselves. 
Take, for instance one of Captain Marryat’s novels, such as 
Midshipman Easy. There is no plot beyond what can be put in a 
line, the hero knocks about the world, falls in love, and is happily 
married. Leave out the second volume and you lose so many 
humorous stories, but the book is not otherwise injured. But 
leave out the second volume of the Woman in White, and the 
whole is absolutely spoilt. ‘The same may be said of the character- 
painting. It does not give us some central figure in which we see 
the working of some great passion, some fatal vice, or conspicuous 
virtue, and which all others are intended to set off or to relieve. 
The figures, again, have each an interest and merit of its own, 
though this or that may be more conspicuously placed or more 
carefully executed. In fact, to borrow an illustration from another 
cut, the whole resembles Mr. Ward’s “ Derby Day,” or ‘* Ramsgate 
Sands,” rather than his ‘* Marie Antoinette.” 

It is easy to see that Mr. Savage belongs to this school of novel- 
writers. We take as an instance chapter xlviii., ‘‘ In which a suitor 
from Australia throws himself at the widow’s feet” (the headings 


might mention chapter after chapter which are admirable for 
terseness and humour; but the plot, Mrs. Upjohn’s revenge and 
the fortunes of Arnaud, strikes us as being awkwardly constructed, 
Another difficulty which we do not see satisfactorily explained ig 
how such a shrewd and sensible a person as the heroine—and 
shrewd and sensible she was in her youth, as we learn from the 
charming sketch in the prologue, ‘‘ The Girl of Business ”"—came 
to marry such a jealous madman as Mr. Rowley;—but then 
if she had not married him, where would have been the story? 
But few readers of the book will care for these blemishes. It 
stands, as it is meant to stand, by its intrinsic literary merits, 
Not merely put together for the purpose of sketching a character 
or telling a story, but carefully and artistically composed, it shows 
a strong contrast to the slipshod writing which comes upon us in 
such overpowering quantity. Mr. Savage is not content with 
general effects, but studies details, attends to the balance and 
construction of his sentences, and enlivens his chapters with 
epigram and humorous reflection. How good is this of a house- 
hold such as all of us know !— 

“Tf there was a fault in Mrs. Cosie’s household, it was that there was 

rather too much eating, so much that it seemed hardly worth while to 
remove the cloth at all; but perhaps it was done for the sake of the robins 
and finches.” 
And Mr. Savage's quaint congratulation to mankind, that there ig 
no such thing as a moral scent, ‘or there would be an enormous 
rise in the rents of habitable houses.” And the little touch which de- 
scribes Miss Blackadder as a woman ‘ who, without being actually 
bitter, made a raw cold atmosphere round about her, like one of 
the mists of her native land.” Wr. Blackadder, by the way, anti- 
cipates in a wonderful way (the novel appeared originally in the 
Fortnightly Review) the ingenious defence which we lately heard 
from a contemporary, that slanderous statements are made * not 
to propagate them, but to afford her friends an opportunity for 
contradicting or disproving them.” ‘There is no little tragical 
power, again, in the scene where Mrs. Upjohn moves through the 
gay party which she would not consent to put off, while the 
neglected niece is lying dead upstairs, and inspires in her guests as 
she moves a horror which they feel, but for which they cannot 
account. 

We take farewell of Mr. Savage,—with thanks for many pleasant 
hours in the past, hours brought back by the Woman of Business 
so far as might be permitted by a res e/ tas, alas! very different 
from what we rejoiced in when we read the Luchelor of the Albany. 


LOCAL NAMES IN SOUTH BRITAIN.* 
Ir might be as interesting and profitable a task as could be under- 
taken by a Mezzofanti, or a strong combination of accomplished 
linguists, to give to geographers and the educated world an 
Etymological Gazetteer, or full investigation of the Names of 
Places generally, or at least of all the most ordinary elements that 
they contain of various languages, from our town or ton to Greek 
polis and Hebrew kir, and from Welsh ynys to Japanese sima 
(island). It is true that the difficulty of even the latter under- 
taking would appear enormous; but we can hardly suppose it 
insuperable when we contemplate the philological researches 
already achieved by Adelung and Lepsius; inasmuch as these 
authors have illustrated hundreds of languages by versions 
of the Lord’s Prayer and of other short passages from Scrip- 
ture; and there are languages from which the topographic 
terms required for the above work might perhaps be com- 
prised within similar limits to these exemplars. We have, 





of the chapters have a specially antique or, we should rather say, 
middle-aged look about them). It is very amusing, describing 
how a certain Sir Peter Cheesy is fascinated by what he hears of | 
the * Woman of Business,” how a certain Mr. Pickford, who is | 
her cousin, makes fun of him and amuses him with hopes, and | 
how he is finally sent about his business. Now Sir Peter is | 
decidedly amusing, and we should have lost something if we had 
not been permitted to make his acquaintance; but his in- 
troduction is perfectly gratuitous. The episode is not, it is 
true, very long; but a novelist of the new school, as much 
x master of his art as is Mr. Savage, would not have 


| 








* The Woman of Business; or, the Lady and the Lawyer, A Novel. By Marmion 
Savage, Author of * The Bachelor of the Albany,” &. 3 vols. London: Chapman 
and Hall, 1870. 





moreover, observed a good commencement of the proposed 
work in the margins of the maps published by the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. But it is very satis- 
factory at the present time to see how diligently and sensibly 
Mr. Edmunds has worked at his own department of the gazetteer, 
which is a naturally interesting one for us, though we do mostly 
travel more beyond than within our half-island, and one presenting 
no trivial difliculties from the continual combinations of Old 
British, Old English, and Norman French elements in single 
names. Wesay Old English rather than Anglo-Saxon in deference 
to our author and the Saturday Review, whose repeated arguments 








* Traces of History in the Names of Places, with a Vocabulary of the Roots out of which 
Names of Places in England and Wales are formed. By Flavell Edmunds, London: 
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have well established the orthodoxy7of that designation ; in which 
indeed, there is no other inconvenience than that it may hereafter 
constrain us to adopt a new term like “ Anglo-Latin” for our 
modern speech since Johnson or Bacon, because the words Old 
English and New English will hardly be sufficiently suggestive 
of a comparatively pure language, and a much more mixed and 
plastic one. But we suspect there is more to complain of in 
Mr. Edmunds’s diction when he puts down Welsh forms of words 
as British, using, as he says, the latter term to designate all the 
people whom the Romans found in the country ; and when, for 
instance, he calls ** Vortigern” a Latinized form of the British 
“Gwrtheyrn,” since it is every way probable that the softened 
Gwrtheyrn is a corruption of something like the Vortigern of 
old historians, and not Vortigern of Gwrtheyrn, which could 
have been Latinized with much less alteration. 

But we must proceed to a general account of the plan and 
arrangement of this book, in which Mr. Edmunds has aimed * to 
do, for names of places in England and Wales, something like 
what has been done for the ordinary words of our language by 
the Archbishop of Dublin and others.” He has set down a 
knowledge of place-names as essential to a right under- 
standing of the history, topography, and antiquities of a 
country, and endeavoured to bring these subjects within the 
reach of persons engaged in practical education, aleng with many 
of the ‘* common things of which our fathers were content to remain 
ignorant.” Hence his derivations of words have been, as he 
assures us, methodically verified by historic references. His 
account of Amesbury (Wilts) may be taken as an example :— 

“In its present form it means the burh, or fortified town of Ame; but 
as there is no such personal name known as Ame, we conclude that this 
part of the word is corrupted. The ancient name solves the difficulty. 
The town was called ‘ Ambrose-byrig,’ and the repeated allusions of 


old historians to the place and district in connection with the British 
king Aurelius Ambrosius indica‘e at once the reason of the name.” 


From which illustration we may turn at once to the corresponding 
article in the vocabulary :— 

“Amber, Ames, Ambrey, Ambros, Embrey, B. [British], probably 
from Ambrosius, the famous British king. Ex.: Amber-ley (Suss. and 
Wore.), Ambrose’s place; Ambrose-burh, now Amesbury (Wilts), 
Ambrose’s fortified town; Croft-Ambrey (Heref.), Ambrose’s Field ; 
Ambros-den (Oxf.), Ambrose’s hollow; Ember-ton (Bucks), Ambrose’s 
town.” 

We add a paragraph which follows within a few lines, though 
there is something equivocal in the juxtaposition of the names 
Andred and Andrew, the former being surely of Pagan origin :— 

“An, And, Andr, Ender N., from Andred or Andrew, the owner's name. 
Ex.: Andreds-ceastre (Anglo-Saxon Chronicle), now Ancaster (Yorks.), 
Andred’s fortified town; Anston (Yorks.), Andred’s town; And-efer, 
now Andover (Hants), Andred’s place on the brink of a stream; 
Ander-by (Linc.), the abode of Andred ; Anders-ton (Dors.), Andred’s 
town; Endor-by (Leices.), Andred’s abode.” 

This root vocabulary occupies somewhat more than half the 
volume, and contains elements sufficient for an English-Welsh, 
and almost sufficient, therefore, for a Yankee road-book. It is 
preceded by thirteen sections, in which the names are classified 
under various heads, besides an introduction containing a suin- 
mary of the history of the immigrations: We have here also a 
comparison of the several arrangements of the elements con- 
tained in the Teutonic place-names and in the Celtic and 
Norman; for in the two latter classes, but not in the 
former, the generic term, equivalent to “‘ town,” ‘ church,” or the 
like, usually precedes the personal name or descriptive word 
that is coupled with it; hence, Stoke Lacy for Lacy’s Stoke 
(perhaps meaning, according to our author, a place fortified by 
stakes,) is a name indicative of Norman ownership. ‘The classes 
of names which are specified include (1) those relating to the phy- 


sical condition of the country in early times; (2) to the fauna; | 
- vocabulary. 


(3) the occupations and military organization of the people; (4) 
their religions; (5) forgotten persons or events ; (6) the old tribal 
divisions ; (7) names preserving traces of the Britons among the 


Teutonic invaders, and indicating the several immigrations, and | 


the order in which they occurred ; (9) illustrating Old English and 
Norse social life; (10) produced by the Norman Conquest; (11) 
recording the connection of the Church with the soil, &c.; (12) 
belonging to the period of the breaking-up of feudalism; (15) of 
recent origin. We may further particularize that in section 1 are 
enumerated twenty-six ‘ British” elements of names, of which 
those most frequently Anglicized are cwm (combe, in Devonshire, 
&e.), and hwp (hope, ov final up, in Hopesay, Longhope, Bacup, 
which is explained of a sloping plain between hills). ‘The English 
and Danish lists comprise together 37 topographic elements. In 
sec, 2 the elements derived from animals are mostly Saxon, 


whereas many taken from trees are British and scarcely surviving 
except in Wales. From sec. 3 we select the observations 
that Shipton stands for sheep town, the **cot” in Cotteswold 
being also the shepherd’s hut. ‘The frequent word Barton shows us 
where bere (a denomination which perhaps included rye as well as 
barley) was cultivated. ‘The “tithing,” the unit of the Saxon 
system, is said to be preserved in Tooting and the names beginning 
with ‘Tat, Tatter, Totten, &c. Sec. 4 mentions a few English 
names derived from the ‘* week-day gods,” with a hundred Chris- 
tian saints commemorated in British place-names. Sec. 5 men- 
tions 150 Old English and 60 Norse personal names which have 
only been preserved in names of places; the author complain- 
ing sorely of the overworked and strangely corrupted Scrip- 
ture-names for which these might sometimes be substituted 
with advantage. ‘The tribal divisions of sec. 6 are preserved 
in the Anglian names in “ingham, ington,” &c. In sec. 9 
we have several names referring to different kinds of tenure, 
among which the words Folley and Foxley are traced, con- 
trarily to general tradition, to ‘folces Jege,” people’s land. In 
the seventh section we are chiefly struck by the comparison of 
the British names in the widely separated counties of Derby and 
Devonshire (as especially those that begin with Tor) ; the former 
county, as our author infers, having remained British down to 
the time of the Danish conquest, and in the hilly parts even later. 
The eighth section, on “‘ names which indicate the several immigra- 
tions,” &c., is the one with which we are most disposed to quarrel, 
for some venturous and superfluous hints in it on Latin and Greek 
affinities. We are told, for instance, that ‘‘in the word Thames 
we recognize the British Tum, or Taf, a river, cognate with the 
root of the Greek oraés,” whereas all ordinary analogies 
require the root of this word to be 0, or secondarily Tora. 
Again, we read, ‘‘ It is customary to derive fossa from fodio; but 
I think it isthe elder word of the two, and is cognate with the 
British ffs, a ditch.” Now fossa comes regularly from /odio, 
through transitional forms like /fodi-ta, jfodta, fosta; but the 
hardening of an s into a d would be a singular process in any 
language or dialect. It is, however, a common and dangerous pre- 
judice of those who study modern and much abbreviated languages 
to suppose that these must have in them some elements which are 
primitive in proportion to their brevity,—as if ‘“‘ I” were more 
antique than ‘‘ego,” or ** Jem,” “ Joe,” than ‘* Jacob,” ** Joseph.” 

For particular derivations Mr. Edmunds appears to have an 
abundance of material at his command, and, for the most part, to 
use it in a sober, orderly manner, though the different construc- 
tions that he puts on some syllables betray occasionally a painful 
uncertainty in the whole subject. ‘The following article,—‘‘ Lost, 
Lust, Cornish, perhaps from the Saxon Just, desire; ex., Lust- 
withiel (Cornw.), Withyel’s desire, named from Withyel, a 
Saxon earl of Cornwall; Lust-leigh (Devon), the desired place "— 
has a somewhat mythic appearance, especially as we are not told 
whether Withyel is an historical, a traditional, or a merely 
inferred name; and it differs notably from a passage we remember 
to have met with in a Cornish glossary of Mr. Whitley Stokes, 
viz., ‘* Lostuthyel ; lust = W. lost, f., ‘ tail,’ ‘extremity,’ which is 
used as a topographical term in Lib. Land. [Liber Landavensis] 
70, and qguithiel = Bret. gwezel, gwazel, ‘terrain fertilisé par des 
ruisseaux’ {Legon].” 

But if there is one department of language with which we some- 
times suspect our author to be insulliciently familiar it is the 
Norman-French, which we should expect to recognize occasionally 
in our place-names, but which he seems apt to pass over or even 
to confound with Saxon-English. We suppose the word manor is 
notoriously French (manoir manerium, manere), and not derived 
from a British meen-or, stone wall. We should much rather 





explain Turville by Fr. Tourville, than by Turf-village, or ‘Thor's 
village, to which we find it referred in different parts of this 
We should think Lyremont (in Cumberland) a 
French name, and as such it should, if possible, be interpreted by 
a rule which even Mr. Edmunds has stated somewhat emphatically, 
because the final syllable is French. Yet he has put this word 
under Ea., E., from aey, water,— Eyremout, the mount by the 
water,” leaving quite unexplained the syllable re (which can 
scarcely come from a mere vowel, as er might). Nevertheless, he 
might have found egre in the name of a French town, /yreville, 
where it perhaps stands for a/gre, and implies ‘a nipping and an 


eager air.” We are still more surprised to find among ‘“ names of 


animals included in the place-names of the pre- Norman era ” the 
following :—“ Eagle, Ern, Ayl, from cern, aeg/, an eagle.” We 
thought eagle, for egle, was surely a word introduced by the 
Norman Barons, and connected with Fr. aigle, L. aquila, butin no 
Yet we find in the vocabulary :— 








way with our native earn. 
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“ Ayles, Ayl, Ayls, Z., a contraction from Aigle's, belonging to a chief | before the case becomes a precedent. When it has once attaineg oe 
qi calle Mina th ag: in Hort, contraction from Atel. Ex, | hat postion and a superstructure has been raised upon it, noe in 
roads; Aylesbury, anciently Aegles-burh (Bucks), Eagle's town; Ayls- | ©®2 detect the flaw which underlies the foundation. Parts of our for 
ham, Norfolk, Eagle’s village,” &e. law rest on an unsound basis, but it is too late for that to be con. exc 
This is a strange paragraph ; the old spellings of Aylesford, &c., edeeed. Evayhoty mein yams to escort “ Goalies 80 long acl 
may, no doubt, be genuine, and prove the existence of a pre- as it is uniform. It is here gee the ae _ of the Law in 
Norman chief named gl; but we do not see why that word Officers of the Crown have a singular value. hey show the cla 
should have meant the eagle, any more than the hedge-hog (Ger., gradual growth of lew ee psu ay ve se oe to it. a 
Zgcl). But we do not mention such oversights as if they could nape shortly meg panel . - ‘A ican wie at gre 
sensibly detract from the value of a work which will probably be dp oe ———— as . “a si tlt Ae pe nepiten g bet 
regarded as authoritative, and in which we have found a large]. o appears to us that they orvipedioages erat ne embody. Cr 
stock of interesting suggestions and information. mg oe hase-nete of lr oa - — eee forward 7 

With regard to the general objects of this work, we suppose elementary propositions r ther baldly, we must conan ver that they ma 
most history is best read as history, that is, in a chronological or oe intended ouly oe the tateemation heme en pap mac: and ae eto 
systematic survey; but there are certainly many details which fee the iastenction « mangers ee ~ yng . mn rape ws this th 
only make themselves remembered by the aid of associations, oe in the shageet Ws Ph con ye so as ne . ie ; —_— two pee 
chiefly etymological; and the culture of these associations may nied —— > ing He — °s" “ eee neg ackene- i 
probably be of value as leading to inductive habits. We should| ~ ee * _ — “ of ners ; — sof — - 
recommend the book chiefly for appropriate references in various = 7 ne : _—— “i =i peo . e a te Sie oe on ape 7 
localities, and should expect much of it to prove quite digestible o_o ee towethy 2 lg arses age Bi sllg pen se = _ 
in small repeated doses. therefore British subjects down to that time, forfeited those rights su 

and became aliens by the separation of the two countries. Mr, ak 
Reeves, the author of the Jistory of the English Law, argues a 

THE LAW OFFICERS ON CONSTITUTIONAL LAW.* | through a great many pages that a man may be at once a British al 
Mr. Forsyrm has here collected a number of opinions on the | Stject and a citizen of the United States. No doubt this is a a 
various points which most affect the legal relations of England to logical deduction from the English theory of allegiance, though as 
her Colonies, and has appended careful and exhaustive notes upon like the instances fe by Sir Alexander Cockburn, it is a ne duetio eC 
each branch of his subject. Some of his chapters will be found to | (///s““dwu. Mr. Reeves seems to have been pressed with the c 
possess a decided value and much general interest. ‘The calm objection that if the citizens of the United States remained British r) 
discussion of such a question as Martial Law must recommend | S“bjects, any one of them might be summoned to England by the . 
itself to us after the recent events which brought it into such | Sing’s writ, and failing to come, might be treated as a recusant. a 
prominence, and which led at the time to so much heat and excite- | “1 have heard it asked,” he says, “if the King was to send his « 
ment. The questions of ecclesiastical law which were raised by writ to command the attendance of Mr. Jefferson in this kingdom? 8 
the proceedings of the Bishop of Capetown are also important. T agree he would not Corns, but that would be < test of the law P 
Naturalization and allegiance have been brought into much notice | UP the subject ; it is an inconvenience in point of fact. The : 
by the Report of the Commission and the work of the Lord Chief law in the execution of it is liable to many obstructions which pre- I 
Justice. Other matters which are touched on by Mr. Forsyth’s | Vil, and yet the judgment of the law is not deemed thereby t 
volume have only the interest of curiosity. Yet the main defect | mvalidated. If the King had sent such a writ to General Washing- 
of the book is that the opinions themselves are disappointing. We ton at the head of his army, I suppose he would not have ' 
look with curiosity for some communication from the Law Officers obeyed it, yet no one would have deemed it a demonstration that s 
of the Crown having a direct bearing on the Natal controversy. he was not amenable to our law. Why, then, should a pacific . 


But there is only one opinion that even mentions the jurisdiction 
of a colonial bishop, and that merely states in the most general 
terms some propositions which would not hold their ground after 
the judgment of the Privy Council. Mr. Forsyth himself enters 
into the Natal question, but it is hardly fair to make a set of 
opinions which have no distinct reference to that subject a peg for 
discussing it in explanatory notes. Another objection is that the 
opinions are often cursory. A few words, without either reasons 
or references, are all that the Law Officers of the Crown think it 
right to bestow. Such a mode of treating difficult subjects may be 
satisfactory to aGoverninent which only wants to know how it should 
act, and can shift the responsibility on its advisers. But it would not 
suit private persons, and if the law is to be taken from such opinions 
they ought to be more explicit. In this respect the English 
Opinions do not bear comparison with those of the American 
Attorney-Generals, which are published regularly, and some of 
which are quoted in Mr. Forsyth’s volume. After alluding to this 
American practice of making such opinions public with but little 
loss of time, Mr. Forsyth says, ‘‘ Surely no possible harm can ensue, 
but, on the contrary, much good may result, from knowing what 
the opinions have beenatpon questions of constitutional law and 
public interest of some of the greatest lawyers who have ever lived.” 
Yet unless these great lawyers give us the means of testing their 
quality, we cannot always tell whether such a reputation was 
deserved. 
the mental process by which they come to their conclusions. But 
in the rare cases where no reasons are given, where judges say 
they are of opinion that something was done or that something else 
might be done, our confidence is shaken. 
prefers reasons about which there may be a doubt to the most 
infallible-looking dogmas. 
Of course, if there are differences of opinion and neither side 
gives reasons, the greater authority must prevail. 


is unsatisfactory. It seems to us incumbent on those who establish | 


We can gauge the merits of our judges as we watch | 


The critical mind | 


refusal from Mr. Jefferson have in it more of the force of a legal 
argument? And yet, [ think, Mr. Jefferson might decline 
obedience to such a command, admit himself to be a British 
subject, and have the law on his side too.” We quote this pas- 
sage as a curiosity rather than as a sample of Mr. Reeves's argu- 
ment, but it shows that he looked at the subject in all its 
bearings. What immediately follows his paper is an opinion of the 
Attorney-General and Solicitor-General for the time being as to 
the status of an American citizen residing in Canada. ‘The law 
oflicers say that in their judgment he is an alien. ‘Their reason for 
coming to this conclusion is that it agrees with a decision of the 
King’s Bench, and they add, ‘ This question, therefore, which has 
been so long and so frequently agitated, may at length be con- 
sidered as finally determined.” No lawyer can quarrel with such 
an opinion, yet it reminds us rather too much of the clerical tutor 
who finding some difficulty in a passage in the Greek Testament, 
turned to his English Bible, with the remark, ‘‘ Let us see what 
authority has to say on the subject.” After the elaborate dis- 
quisition of Mr. Reeves, we might have expected some independent 
reasoning from the Attorney-General and Solicitor-General. 

On the question of martial law the opinions are not so reticent. 
It is of the very greatest significance that in 1757, and again in 
1838, the Law Olficers of the Crown pronounced against that 
theory of martial law which has lately been put forth by Mr. Eyre’s 
defenders, Lord Campbell and Lord Cranworth, then Attorney- 
General and Solicitor-General, stated in 1538 that the proclama- 
tion of martial law confers no power on the governor of any 
colony which he would not have possessed without it. ‘* The right 
of resorting to such an extremity,” they say, “is a right arising 
from and limited by the necessity of the case. For this reason we 
are of opinion that the prerogative does not extend beyond the 





But the result al 


case of persons taken in open resistance, and with whom, by 
reason of the suspension of the ordinary tribunals, it is impossible 
eal according to the regular course of justice. When the 


| regular Courts are open, so that criminals might be delivered over 
|to them to be dealt with according to law, there is not, as we 
are erroneous, there is some chance of the error being corrected | conceive, any right in the Crown to adogh any other eourte a 

ts | proceeding. . . . . From the foregoing observations your Lordship 
is- | will perceive that the question how far martial law when in force 
“ supersedes the ordinary tribunals can never, in our view of the 


any new principle, or who decide any case presenting new features, 
to state as fully as possible the grounds of their decision. If those 
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case, arise. .... It is hardly necessary for us to add that, | tries their much thwarted endeavours by those broad maxims of 
jn our view of the case, martial law can never be enforced | toleration which he inculcates elsewhere ; but by constitutional 
for the ordinary purposes of civil or even criminal justice, | maxims which he need not have meddled with, or by an illiberal 


except, in the latter, so far as the necessity arising from | imputation of sinister motives. 


actual resistance compels its adoption.” ‘The opinion given 
in 1757 was, remarkably enough, called for by the pro- 
clamation of martial law in Jamaica, and by the refusal of the 
Council in that island to meet for the despatch of business, on the 
ground that the proclamation of martial law suspended the legis- 
lative authority. In the judgment of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, this is altogether a mistaken notion. ‘ Nor do we 
apprehend,” they go on to say, “ that by such proclamation of 
martial law the ordinary course of law and justice is suspended or 
stopped, any further than is absolutely necessary to answer the 
then military service of the public and the exigencies of the pro- 
vince.” Mr. Hargrave, the well-known editor of Coke upon 
Littleton, speaks even more decidedly. We are not sure that Mr. 
Forsyth comes to the right conclusion in his notes to this chapter. 
What he says is that ‘* martial law may be justifiably imposed as a 
terrible necessity and an act of self-defence; under it there is a 
suspension of civil rights, and the ordinary forms of trial are in 
abeyance. Under it a man in actual resistance may be put to 
death on the spot by anyone acting under the orders of competent 
authority ; or if arrested, may be tried in any manner which such 
authority shall direct.” It is evident that acecrding to this state- 
ment the proclamation of martial law carries with it very different 
consequences from those mentioned by Lord Campbell and Lord 
Cranworth. ‘The theory of martial law contained in the two 
opinions from which we have quoted is that all acts done in 
self-defence and necessary for the suppression of rebellion are justi- 
fiable. But the justification does not consist in the proclamation 
of martial law, which is merely a notice to the community that 
such acts may become necessary. One of these acts may be the 
punishment of rebels taken with arms in their hands, and that 
may be necessary in order to make an example. But just as this 
punishment need not be inflicted by a court-martial, if it is inflicted 
by a court-martial the sentence is not conclusive. Mr. Forsyth’s 
words would favour the theory that when once martial law has 
been proclaimed there is an end of responsibility. He seems to 
speak of civil rights and ordinary forms of trial being suspended 
by the proclamation of martial law, instead of martial law 
being rendered necessary by the violent invasion of civil rights 
and by the cessation of the functions of law during rebellion. Yet 
though we disseut from his conclusion, we think the materials he 
has collected on the subject are generally trustworthy. They 
enable us to take an impartial view of the question, and to see 
where the error lies which has had such lamentable effects on our 
recent history. 

The question of martial law is further illustrated by an account 
of Geoffroy’s case in France after the creation of a state of siege in 
1832, and of McCardle’s case in the United States with respect 
to the Commissions issued under the Military Reconstruction Acts 
of 1867. Perhaps neither of these cases adds very much to our 
present knowledge, but they are useful for the purposes of Mr. 
Forsyth’s book. 
gone out of his way to publish materials which, if anything, make 
against his theory. 


STOUGHTON’S CHURCH OF 'THE RESTORATION.* 


Ir must certainly be difficult for an ecclesiastical historian, and 


articularly in the epoch between the Protectorate and the Revo- 
3 I 


It is a good sign of his impartiality that he has 





lution, to avoid dwelling too much or too little on secular and 
civil topics ; and Dr. Stoughton’s course in this department is a 
singularly tantalizing one, inasmuch as he continually recollects 
the limits of his plan just in time to desert a weighty question 
which he has thrust before us, but never so as to avoid the super- 
fluities in which he loves to indulge on the details of ceremonies 
and festivities. Ie often writes more largely for the utilization of 
odd researches than from the abundance of his heart, or in the 
fair development of the plan before him. ‘That plan, moreover, 
has inherent imperfections, for it does not alike embrace all the 
great Churches of the period. [t is true our author treats 
of Prelatists and Puritans with impartial industry; but 
he only takes remote and shadowy views of the character of | 
Romanism in England, and looks no further for the sources of its | 
influence than to the lucubrative dilemmas of High Churchmen, | 
or to the personal foibles of the Stuart Kings. Hence his censures | 
on the policy of the latter are feeble and peevish, and he hever | 








‘clesiastical Ilistoru of England: the Church of the Restoration, By J. Sivughton, 


* EB 
D.D. In2 vols. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1570. | 


Indeed, the peroration of his 
| work seems calculated to throw the Roman Catholics quite out- 
side the proper scope of it, as if Ecclesiastical History were the 
| history of what is regarded in heaven as one Catholic Church, in- 
cluding men, of various denominations, who believe somehow in 
justification by faith,—a point of view certainly too high and 
curious for human historical readers who can hardly pretend to 
‘ trace one church beyond where there is something like one govern- 
ment and one organization. Altogether, Dr. Stoughton’s general 
narrative appears very deficient in pith and character by the side 
of some preceding ones, while even the new materials brought 
forward in it are sometimes turned to no other account than as a 
pretgxt for leaving the old unsifted. It is fortunate that his 
chapters on public trausactions are supplemented by about half as 
many devoted to characteristic biographies, sketches of society, or 
criti ques of theologic literature, in most of which his information 
seems better digested and brought to bear more naturally and 
freely, like that of a man who is introducing you to old acquaint- 

ances, and not reciting a formal statement. 

In consideration of the antiquarian character of this work, it 
will be but fair to describe some of the sources of information on 
which the author * rests a slight claim to originality.” Ile begins 
the list with the State papers in the Record Office, in examining 
which he has been assisted by the published calendars of Mrs. 
Green on the period from 1667 to 1669. In this repertory he 
has found multitudinous applications for Church preferments, in- 
formations against Nonconformists, and private letters, besides a 
regular “‘ spy-book.” At the head of the new historical illustra- 
tious thus afforded, it is unfortunate that he should have placed 
those connected with the ecclesiastical aspects of the general 
election of 1661. Lis information on this transaction is as com- 
mon-place as can be imagined; the only point that surprises us 
being the character of the documents themselves, which the 
Government, in fact, obtained by intercepting wholesale the 
letters written from the City. Ile has found more interesting 
particulars about the rumoured plots in 1661 and the succeeding 
years, the conduct of the Nonconformists under their persecutions, 
and the fabricated letters by which some of them were exposed to 
prosecution, especially Kiflin, a wealthy Baptist merehant, who, 
however, escaped the malice of his accusers. ‘There are also 
notices of the case of Colledge, the “ Protestant joiner,” executed 
in 1681 on a charge of conspiracy, which show largely the ani- 
mosities that trial excited. 2. In the “ Archives of Parliament” 
Dr. Stoughton has found the first draughts of the Act of Uni- 
formity and of the Prayer-Book annexed to it, which he has trans- 
ferred to the appendix of his second volume. 3. From MSS. in 
the Lambeth Library he has obtained returns made to Archbishop 
Sheldon and the Bishop of Salisbury concerning Popish recusants 
and other separatists. 4. From the Cambridge Library a descrip- 
tion of the opening of James II.’s first parliament. 5. From the 
Morice MSS., &e., in Dr. William’s Library, three volumes 
entitled ‘*Entring Books,” or an “ Ilistorical Register; com- 
prising the period from 1676 to 1691.” This has afforded him, 
among other items, the following notable account of the reasons— 
politic and bigoted enough—for which the Nonconformists refused 
the congratulatory addresses which they were pressed to get up on 
account of James's Declaration of Indulgence :— 

‘«None,” said they, “ will offer it of condition or quality, and some shall 
be greatly diminished and lessened by offering it, by persons of a little 
figure or that are not known to be ours, 

““Qur enemies and friends will greatly dislike it, and heinously 
censure us for it. 

* We shall becomo suspected, and so lose our interest in our great 
friends, both as to their private and public capacity. 

‘The inconsideration of those that occasion the debate of an address 
is the only reason that can be suggested for it asa deference to the King. 

“ The report or common talk of it will be to our great advantage, if 
we do it not, and will greatly strengthen our influence both upon 
enemies and friends, and in truth our influence is now full as great upon 
our enemies as it used to be upon our friends. 

“Lastly we are absolutely tor liberty by a law, but we are utlerly 
against letting Papists into the Government; and of this the King has 
often had and should have a clear understanding, and be fully possessed 
with it, that he may not have any colour afterwards to say we deceived,” 
—a statement in which we cannot but be interested, though it is 
only the more to be regretted that we are not made acquainted 
with the authority by which it was put forward, or the body of 
men whose sentiments it may have plausibly represented. Next 
the Morice MSS. comes :—6. A ‘ Worcester MS.,” describing some 
common-place Restoration jollities, 7. A document relative to the 
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death of Charles [1., and “solving the curious enigma that 
puzzled Lord Macaulay,” that is, confirming his suspicion that 
the letters “ P.M.A.C.F.” in Somers’s tract stood for ‘ Pére 
Mansuéte, a Cordelier Friar.” 8. MSS. Histories of Congrega- 
tional Churches in Suffolk and at Yarmouth. The latter church 
corresponded with one that Fleetwood set up in Wallingford 
House, and offered him in the time of his power some notable hints 
on the administration of the country, and the necessity of putting 
down Quakers, and not granting unlimited toleration. 

Such illustrations have helped Dr. Stoughton but little in 
giving completeness to his main narrative, although they might 
have supplied an agreeable appendix to the previous histories of 
the period. Of his supplementary chapters, that on the “ De- 
velopment of Nonconformity ” is instructive and well written, but 
contains some facts that one would have expected to see noticed 
in closer connection with the course of events,—as the date at 
which the Presbyterians, tired of waiting for a State Church in 
which they could be comprehended, began to celebrate their own 
ordinations. Another chapter contains a variety of details 
respecting Anglican and Nonconformist places of worship, forms, 
revenues, &c., and an estimate of the numbers of the two parties 
in 1688, which seem to have held the proportions of twenty-three 
and one. 

We have here a record of the first edifice erected by Dissenters, 
“‘ more ecclesiastico,” with arches, being a Mill Hill Chapel, at 
Leeds, which was built during the Indulgence of 1672. We are 
told of the length of Barrow’s sermons, and how once, before 
he preached in Westminster Abbey, the Dean requested him to be 
short, He showed the sermon to the dignitary, who, finding it 
consisted of two parts, requested him to deliver only one of them. 
Barrow did so, yet that occupied an hour and a half in the 
delivery. Of our author’s eight chapters on the theologians of 
the Restoration, we must allow that they give a distinct synopsis 
of the opinions of more than forty leading authors, and contain 
more close writing than might have been expected from the habits 
manifested in the rest of the book, not without pointed distinc- 
tions in the way of recapitulation, as ‘‘ The Romanists regarded 
Faith as Credence, the Reformers as Assurance, the Anglicans 
and the Latitudinarians as Obedience, the Puritans as Reliance.” 
The perplexities of these polemicians are regarded by Dr. 
Stoughton with much patient interest; and he is no more 
impressed with the inadequacy of the resources from which they 
reasoned than if he had himself lived two hundred or a thou- 
sand years ago. Thus he says in one place :— 

“ He [Bull] deals with his patristic authorities as we do with the Holy 

Scriptures. Whilst we reasonably assume that the latter are always con- 
sistent, and, therefore, endeavour to harmonize apparent discrepancies, 
he assumes the same with regard to the writings of the Fathers.” 
Our author’s chapter on the religious poetry of the Restoration 
does not appear to us very critical or very interesting. But there 
is much agreeable reading in those on ‘“ Family Life among the 
Nonconformists,” especially when we meet the preachers harboured 
in the hospitable mansion of Lord Philip Wharton, or when we 
get on to the domestic trials of poor ‘‘ Mistress Agnes Beaumont.” 
The two chapters headed ‘ Illustrations of Religious Character” 
contain a dozen sketches founded on various and striking excerpts, 
among which we rise in several cases to masculine or attractive 
virtues, while in others we descend full into that excitement 
‘which made men fight as mad or drunk for Dame Religion.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


a 

Contemporary Review. June. (Strahan.)—Many readers will turn 
at once to the essay in which Mr. George Potter discusses “ The Trade 
Societies of England” ‘from a workman's point of view,” an essay of 
much interest and value, though it wants compression in some places, 
and in others a fuller exposition. Mr. Potter makes many points for 
his own side of the argument; such, for instance, as that an enforced 
minimum of wages, one of the principles of the Societies, protects the 
consumer by preventing the employer from using inefficient labour, 
and so producing a bad article. Elsewhere he seems to be weak. It is 
absurd to defend the refusal to work with non-unionists, a refusal that 
comes dangerously near the line of coercion, by the analogy of the 
blackballing of a West-End club. The truth is that the principle of the 
Trade societies is communistic (by which we do not mean to express 
any blame), and communism cannot tolerate any other social principle. 
Let the matter be argued out on these grounds, but the talk about 
clubs is mere trifling. We want more explanation about “ piece-work,” 
a few illustrations of what the societies object to and what they allow. 
It might, we think, be plausibly argued that every kind of labour 


archbishop and “bird-keeping”—is best done by piece-work, Two 


articles, one on ‘‘ Three Broad-Church Catholics,” discussing the attitude 
of Dollinger, Janus, and Froschammer, and another which may be 
said to treat of “ Broad-Church Presbyterians,” its title being “Church 
Tendencies in Scotland,” may be profitably compared. It is curious to 
observe how much more familiar and intelligible the first is than the 
second. We must not pass over without notice a fine piece of criticism 
on the writings of Mr. Arthur Helps by “Henry Holbeach.” An altera- 
tion of form, by which a quarterly instead of a monthly review of con- 
temporary literature is to be furnished, strikes us as an improvement, 


We have before us two numbers (May and June) of the Portfolio 
(Seeleys) and the number for the present month of the Photographic 
Art Journal. (Sampson Low and Co.) The Portfolio continues very 
worthily to fulfil the promise of its title, “an artistic periodical.” The 
art which it exhibits in its illustrations and preaches in its text is always 
of a genuine kind, of high tone and pure feeling. The May number 
gives an “ autotype” introduction of a fine imaginative drawing by Mr. 
G, F. Watts, “The people that walked in darkness,” strikingly like a 
Correggio ; and a portrait of Carstens, a German engraver, of whose life 
and work Mrs. Mark Pattison gives us an interesting sketch, together 
with two of that artist's designs. These illustrations are specimens of 
a process called “Dallastype”—a very effective and, we under- 
stand, a very cheap method of reproducing engravings. The principal 
illustration of the June number is an autotype of Mr. Madox Brown's 
“Portion of Cornelia.” The face and figure of the old king are 
specially noticeable. A French etching of Beuzéval in Normandy, 
the place at which William the Conqueror embarked, is striking. Mr, 
Hamerton, the editor, continues his “‘ Unknown River” with illustrative 
etchings. We may single out for especial praise the last of the three in 
the June number, a quiet place, in which the calm water and sloping 
lustrous woods are well given. The Photographic Art Journal, which is, 
we see, about to enlarge its scope, is valuable, not only for its illustra- 
tions, which mostly reach a high standard of excellence, but for the 
record, evidently the work of a perfectly competent person, which it 
gives of the progress of the photographic art, a progress which seems to 
lead to an extraordinary number of new discoveries. “A Study of 
Trees,” reproduced by Messrs. Edwards and Kidd’s method of photo- 
mechanical printing, is specially good. 

English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases. Collected, arranged, and 
annotated by W. Carew Hazlitt. (J. R. Smith.)—Tho indefatigable 
industry of Mr. Hazlitt has given us this large volume of 500 pages and 
more, containing, as after a rough calculation we estimate, more than 
12,000 “proverbs and proverbial phrases.” That it is the most com- 
plete collection of the kind that has ever appeared we do not doubt; 
that it should be perfect is impossible. We have sought to test it by 
calling up all the proverbs which our memory could furnish ; most of 
them we found duly set forth; the following we miss, though it is 
possible that they may be present under some other shape :—“ Curses, 
like young chickens, come home to roost” a proverb of Greek origin, 
but now an old inhabitant of this country; “A burnt child dreads the 
fire ;’ “‘Liverpool gentlemen, Manchester men, and Oldham fellows,” 
a saying common enough in Lancashire, though not always ‘in precisely 
the same form; and “ Caveat emptor,” which is as much naturalized as 
most of the Latin phrases which Mr. Hazlitt includes in his collection. 
We do not pretend to great critical power in this respect; could we but 
call up Mrs. Poyser from the shadowy realms of fiction, she might point 
out more omissions. But anyhow, the volume contains a wonderfully 
large collection ; and the notes are judicious and tothe point. The only 
serious fault we have to find is with the Greek printing, a sad trial to 
authors, as we know by experience, but here worse done than usual. 


The Gage of Honour. By the Author of “ The Eastern Hunters,” &c. 
(Tinsley.)—This novel is called “‘ A Tale of the Great Mutiny.” It con- 
sists of 846 pages, and we reach the 411th page before we hear a syllable 
about the “ great mutiny.” Not that the author may not allege a 
plausible defence. What, it may be said, could be a more effective con- 
trast to the horrors of the rebellion than a picture of Anglo-Indian 
society in its most frivolous phase? That, we must confess, we 
certainly get. The people we are introduced to are most emphatically 
frivolous, or worse. And they are not a little dull as well, so that 
mutiny appears, as it probably never did before, in the guise of a 
welcome incident. But here, too, the descriptions are wanting in vivid- 
ness and force; yet the book has a certain value. It has the look of 
being written by an eye-witness; had it been “boiled down”’ into one 
volume, we might have given it less qualified praise. 

Restoration of Health, By Thomas Inman, M.D. (H. K. Lewis.)— 
Dr. Inman, whose medical theory may be described as mainly orthodox, 
with an inclination to eclecticism, writes on the subjects of his profes- 
sion for general readers, and, as it seems to us, does it very well. 
Detailed criticism on his work we are not qualitied to give, we can only 
record our impression that it is candid, sensible, and lucid, and give it 
accordingly our recommendation; this latter being limited by the con- 
dition under which we should recommend any medical book, that it is 
useful to those who are qualified by age, experience, and maturity of 
judgment to appreciate it. One fault we must find with Dr. Inman. 
He has to talk about disagreeable things; in the name of decency and 





except the very highest and the very lowest—the being Prime Minister or 





taste let him use plain language, not the jocose metaphors which, 
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he will excuse us for saying, are like the flavours with which some 


of his profession seek to disguise their drugs, and do but make them ten 


times more nauseous. 
St. Bede's. By Mrs. Eiloart. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—Will 
the “reign of the novel” come to an end from an exhaustion of the 
ible combinations of incidents? It is de rigueur that tho principal 
interest should lic in a love-story ; and there is still a strong prepossession 
jn favour of this love story concerning two unmarried persons. The 
necessary obstacles must be introduced, or howshall the tale be produced 
to its legitimate length? And here it is that the novelist’s difficulty 
oceurs. These obstacles are coming to be worn out by long use. The 
one, for instance, which Mrs. Eiloart employs, madness in the family, 
has been used so often that readers are wearied of it; and it has the 
special disadvantage of being very difficult to overcome. And so our 
author, having to satisfy a public which demands that the hero and 
heroine shall be happily married, is driven to have recourse to a very 
improbable explanation, which we will not further criticize than by 
asking whether any of our readers ever knew a porson who was discovered 
justin the nick of time to be somebody quite different from what every 
one had supposed him to be. Mrs. Eiloart’s plot, therefore, we must call 
weak ; but she does her best to make up for it. Many of tho sketches 
of characters are vigorous and life-like, seenes of social life are well 
described, and the conversations are managed with skill. 
Sketches of Modern Paris. Translated from the German by Francis 
Locock. (Bentley).—Herr Abeling, the author of this book, is 
apparently a German resident of some standing in Paris, not so much 


in love with the place as Frenchmen commonly are, and not at all in | 


love with the present réyime. His sympathies are Legitimist, though 
not excluding a liking for the Orleans family. Nor do these sit ungrace- 
folly upon him; at all events, they have not tho vulgarity of the 
Imperialist worship of success. And he is a Roman Catholic, and not 
fanatical, though he does venture upon the monstrous assertion that 
Louis XIV. was driven to revoke the Edict of Nantes by the “ overween- 
ing pretensions of the Calvinists.” Generally, his sketches are pleasant 
and lively, with a certain groundwork of solid sense and sober German 
feeling. Among them are interspersed a number of tales full of vivacity 
and fun, and some anecdotes of real personages which are certainly worth 
telling. Such is Lizst's compliment to Napoleon's remark,“ Quand je pense 
a tofit ce qui s'est déji accompli pendant mon régne, je crois avoir cent 
ans.” The great musician answered, “ Sire, vous les avez, car vous ¢tes 
le Siécle.” Amusing, too, is the account of the visit of the King of 
Portugal, who seems to have captured the hearts of the Parisians by his 
simplicity and good-nature. Altogether, the book will give an hour or 
two's pleasant reading. 

Martha Planebarke. A Romance. 3 vols. (Tinsley.)—When an 
author writes ‘A Romance” on his title-pago, ho seems to give himself 
a licence to violate all probabilities, We take an instance out of the 
book before us. Martha Planebarke is an adventuross, and she concocts 
a scheme by which an old confederate of hers possesses himself of a 
handsome fortune, this being the way in which she does it:—The two 
find out that a young lady of whose circumstances they happen to know 
something has a very scrupulous conscience, whereupon Martha forges 
some letters purporting to be written by the old man from whom the young 
lady’s father had received an inheritance, and declaring that he meant to 
leave his money to the before-mentioned confederate. The young lady 
reads the letters, is convinced by them, engages to show them to nobody, 
and finally persuades her father, who is described, by the way, asa 
selfish valotudinarian, to make over the property to the scamp. All 
that certainly has an air of probability! Not that we very much object 
to this sort of thing; one soon feels absolved from any duty of consider- 
ing whether this or that character is natural, this coincidence possible, 
&c., and yielding oneself to the stream of the story, finds not the less 
amusement because it takes one among regions and into company in 
which one does not recognize anything familiar or even possible. Murtha 
Planebarke is not a difficult book to read, and the criticism of this kind 
of novel really cannot go much beyond saying or not saying so much. 

A Dominican Artist. By the Author of “ Tales of Kirkbeck,” &c. 
(Rivington.)—Pére Besson was a French artist, a painter of no small 
repute, who, under the influence of Lacordaire, joined the Dominican 
Order, filled various high offices in it, leaving for a time, but not wholly 
abandoning, his original profession, and finally died while engaged in a 
mission to the East. The story of his life is one of much interest, told 


coarser to perpetuate the race. And then when one comes to read of 
the end of this noble man! Sent on a mission to the East, he, like the 
sensible man that he was, strove to keep his hoalth by reasonable pro- 
cautions, was accused of relaxing his “ rule,” and was actually admonished 
by the Roman authorities to be more strict in obsorving it. Not many 
months afterwards he died, predisposed to succumb to the fatal fever, 
| we cannot help feeling, by tho wound which his spirit had received. 
| The Club and Drawing-Room. By Cecil Hay, M.A. 2 vols. (Hard- 
, Wicke.)—Mr, Hay, with considerablo,—shall we call it courage ?—“ wishes 
it to be distinctly understood that he has on every occasion, when it 
has been necessary to introduce into his work sketches of character, 
| Striven to select types, not persons.” By way of carrying out this 
' principle, he mentions Mr. Bright by name, and that in a distinctly 
| offensive manner; and ho introduces again and again, under a disguise 
so thin that it can deceive no one, actual persons. Some of these notices 
are complimentary, some neutral, some very insulting and unjust. Thoro 
| is one of these last, very coarse and brutal, on the well-known scholar 
who edits one of the quarterlios, Apart from these personalitios, 
which of course please a certain class, Mr. Hay’s volumes are distinctly 
j dull. One wonders how he could have moved so long in a region full 
| of good things and picked up so few. Ono passage we give the author 
| hearty praise for. It is the well-earned reproof which he administers 
to the University men for the senseless clamour and riot with which 
they make London hideous on the night of the boat-race. 
| An Old-Fashioned Girl. By Louisa M. Alcott, author of “ Little 
| Women.” (Sampson Low and Co.)—We are glad to see that Miss 
Alcott is becoming naturalized among us as a writer, and cannot help 
| congratulating ourselves on having done something to bring about the 
| result. Tho author of “ Little Women” is so manifestly on the side 
of all that is “lovely, pure, and of good report” in the life of women, 
and writes with such genuine power and humour, and with such a 
| tender charity and sympathy, that wo hail her books with no common 
pleasure. An O/d-Fushioned Girl is a protest from the other side of the 
Atlantic against the manners of the creature which we know on this by 
the name of “the Girl of the Period ;” but the attack is delivered with 
delicacy as well as force. We may montion also a collection of tales, 
humorous and pathetic, frequently turning on incidents of the civil 
war, by the same author, called Cmp and Fireside Stories. (Sampson 
Low and Co.) 

The Lyrics of Horace done into English Rhyme. By Thomas C. Baring 
M.A. (Rivingtons.)—It does not impress one favourably to find on the 
very first page Horace calling Maecenas “thou guardian angel.” But 
Mr. Baring’s work, though very unequal, is better than the first impres- 
sion. He is not always correct; as, ¢. 7., whon he translates “ saevis 
Liburnis scilicot invidens,” “she scorned to glut the Liburnian’s hate ;” 
but he tries to be faithful, and when the original lends itself without great 
reluctance to a literal translator, is not infelicitous in his renderings. 
We take, for instance, in ii. 3, stanzas 2-4, which, though the first two 
or three lines halt a little. are good verse and exceedingly literal: — 


“ Whether in sadness all thy years thou pass ; 
Or on féte-days far hence amid the grass 
Thou lie, and sip at day's decline 
Thy choicest old Falernian wine, 
“ Where overhead tall pine and poplar white 
For shade their hospitable boughs unite, 
And in its zigzag course below 
The babbling brooklet tries to low,— 
“There bid thy wines, thy unguents rich be laid, 
With sweet rose garlands that too soon must fade, 
Whilst time and circumstance are fit, 
And the weird Sisters’ skein permit. 


And this, too, is a musical and graceful rendering of “ Faune Nympharum, 
fugiontum amator” :— 


* Bold Faun, who lovest the Nymphs who fly 
When my sunny homestead thou comest nigh, 
Come gently, and look on its progeny, 

Ere thou goest with kindly eyes. 

“So at each year's end a young kid shall die ; 
And generous wines shall the cup supply 
That Venus loves; and the smoke on high 

From thy time-honoured shrine shall rise. 

“In the bright green meadows the herds shall play, 
When the Nones of December bring back thy day, 
And the village be decked in its festive array, 

And the oxen have naught to do. 

“*Mongst the lambs unfrighted the wolf shall stray ; 
And the greensward strew thee a leafy way ; 

On the turf that he hateth the delver gay 
Shall foot it the evening through.” 


We have preferred to give Mr. Baring at his best. He will pardon us 








here, we are glad to say, with simplicity, candour, and good feoling. 
Pere Besson was a man single-hearted and earnest to a degree not often | 
found, and who also kept—a thing far rarer—in the midst of his enthu- | 
siasm a sound practical judgment, and did not altogether lose a natural | 
gift of lively humour. Our estimate, not so much of the worth of 

Besson's character, but of the practical valuo of his life differs | 
indeed from the authors. We hold that his gifts were mainly | 
wasted; that he would have served God better in the studio 
than in the monastery; that to belong to the confraternity of St. John | 
the Evangelist, an association which sought to introduce a devout element | 
into artist life, was a better thing than to join an order which, drawing 

all that was devout into itself, left that life to other influences. It is | 
another proof of how the monastic system impoverishes the blood of the 

world by drawing into itself so many of the finer spirits, and leaving the , 


for expressing our surprise that he can be so frigid and bald as we 
occasionally find him. We suspect that our old complaint against 
transiators must be repeated; Horace, of all men, demands the /ime 
labor which he was wont so earnestly to recommend. 

Strong and Free; or, First Steps towards Social Science. By tho 
Author of “ My Life, and what shall I do with it?” &e. (Longmans.)— 
This book will scarcely meet with the appreciation which it deserves. 
The form (it is written in dialogue) is not attractive, except when such 
a master of dialogue as Mr. A. Helps is writing; the number and size of 
the closely-printed pages are alarming, and the title gives a certain 
impression of vagueness. It is like “a treatise on virtue.” Could wo 
be “strong and free,” the object of all ethical and religious teaching 
would be attained. It is only right to say that the author's claims and 
pretensions are modest and simple enough; in the chapters to which 
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and other Sermons, by Blomfield Jackson, M.A. (Shum and Bonnet.) Mr, 


| Jackson thinks for himself, and is original to the point of boldness, ang 


the great doctrine which divides orthodoxy and heterodoxy in these | he writes with fervour and eloquence. The sermons on “ The Curse of 


matters. She believes that education is a discipline. 


believes, for we take “the professor” as her spokesman, what we also 
heartily believe, but are not quite resolved to make an articulus stantis 
aut cadentis Ecclesiv, that the best instrument of discipline is to be 
Altcgether, the chapter on * Education and its 


found in language. 


Instruments” is a very well-argued essay, while the whole book gives 
continual evidence both of careful study and of power of original thought. 

Malta: Past and Present. By the Rev. H. Seddall. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—This is, we are told, a history of Malta from the time of the 


Phoenicians, but the fact is that Malta has never had any history 
excopt at rare intervals, and then but for a short time. It comes into 
the light for a while during the visit of St. Paul, if, indeed, Melita be 
Malta, and not Melida, on the Illyrian coast. We are inclined to think 
that it was, though the viper is a difliculty; he is not a probable ani- 
mal in Malta, and the supposition that he came on shore in a bundle of 
sticks is outrageously absurd. Then comes the great siege, when John 
de la Vallette beat back the forces of Solyman; then a glimmer of 
light for some years while the Turks still threatened Christendom ; 
then darkness; then the siege of Valletta, when the island passed under 
British rule; and since then darkness, or, what might as well be hidden 
in it, endless local squabbles. If Mr. Seddall had given us a book of 
about one-third the size of the present one, passed with a very quick 
step over the intermediate periods, passing from the “ Melita” contro- 
versy to the first siege in about six pages, and from the first siege to the 
second in about twice as many more, he would have done better. The 
chapters on the present condition of the island are as interesting as any 
part of the volume, and the appendices contain some valuable informa- 
tion. One in particular gives a pleasant description of the Malta fauna, 
flora, &e. 

Recollections of Eton. By an Etonian. (Chapman and Hall.)—These 
are faithful sketches of Eton life, we do not doubt; some of the charac- 
teristics, even an outsider, as the present writer is, recognizes at once. 
May we say that one of them is the ‘only one ha’porth of work” to 
‘‘an intolerable quantity ” of play? We speak of the “ Oppidan” side 
of Eton, with which, indeed, the book before us is solely concerned. But 
faithful as they may be, the sketches want character and life; the boys 
talk like boys, but not like ¢ypica/ boys, and are consequently uninter- 
esting. The adventures are such as probably have happened again and 
again, but there is no particular meaning in them. There is nothing 
like our old friend Tom Brown's dealing with keepers and farmers. 
Mr. S. P. Hall’s illustrations are vigorous and natural. Le always does 
boys well, though we see nothing here as good as the “ Night Fag” 
which figured, if our memory serves us, in Zum Brown. 

Srermons.—Canon Westcott’s Six Sermous on the Christian Life, 
Manifold and One (Macmillan), “the first fruits of new work,” as ho 
calls them (they were preached in Peterborough Cathedral), show the 
anthor’s wonted thoughtfulness and power. Vaguo they will probably 
be called in some quarters, and wanting in definite teaching; but they 
seem admirably adapted to their special function, that is, to elevate the 
tone of a cultivated audience, to rouse to earnestness and that hopeful- 
ness and belief in possibilities of good, which is one of our greatest needs 
nowadays, the feeble energies of the men who, while they loathe thewrong, 
never help in setting forward the right. We heartily join in Canon West- 
cott’s wish that the Cathedrals may become “the springs of the intellectual 
religious life of England.” No man can give better help towards making 
them so. In Canon Gregory's Sermons on the Poorer Classes of London, 
preached before the University of Oxford (James Parker), we have the work 
of another man who, though ia a very different way, has well earned his 
promotion, and who is entitled to speak with authority on the subject 
which he has chosen. Canon Gregory, who has laboured for years in 
one of the poorest parishes on the south side of London,—a parish where, 
if we remember the facts aright, there is no one to pay income-tax but 
two or three publicans—faces tho difficulties of his problem. Ile owns 
the alienation, all but complete, of the lower classes from the Church, 
it may be said from Religion itself. His facts we can but accept; with 
much that he says about their cause and has to propose for a remedy 





And she also | the Beginning” and “ The Fourth Commandment” strike us as being 
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peculiarly worthy of praise. School Sermons, 2 vols., Robert Lamb 
> 


| M.A. (Longmans), are discourses which will have a chiefly local interest, 
The first volumo contains sermons preached during a long series of 
years on behalf of the schools connected with St. Paul’s, Manchester, 
| which seem to bo on an unusually large scale; the second, addresses to 
| the teachers and adult scholars. The sermons are orthodox, plain. 
| spoken, and earnest. ——Sermons for the Times, by the Rev. Arthur Wolfe, 
M.A. (Longmans), are, as such titles as “ Mariolatry,” “ Tnfaliibility,” 
&c., indicate, more or less controversial. Though Mr. Wolfe can argue 





with force, and is generally on what seems to us the right side, we haye 
not found him very interesting. ——The Life of Gidzoa, Illustrated and 
Applied, by the Rev. J. Bruce, D.D. (Edmonston and Douglas), is nota 
volume which suits our taste at all. To preach three and twenty 
about Gideon scoms a monstrous abuse of words. Of course, the real 
character of the old Israclite chieftain is buried beneath the load of 
* practical” inferences which are drawn from his history. Both history 
llow Dr. Bruce can 
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| and man bocome utterly unreal under the treatment. 


apply, we may see from what he says about the ephod which Gideon set 
| up,—a very questionable act, by the way, in his hero, on which he is 
not half severe enough. “By this let us be reminded that all forms of 
rituals and rabrics which are not literally enjoined by the Word of 
God, will sooner or later degenerate into some one or other of the many 
monstrous forms of Autichrist.” There is something for that party in 
the General Assembly which wishes to introduce a liturgy.——The 
Resurrection of the Dead, by the Rey. James Cochrane, A.M. (Black- 
wood), speculates on a great truth which, for ourselves, we are 
content to believe in heartily, without inquiring into details of 
mode, with a minutencss and an assurance that do not approve them- 
selves tous. The book is an elaborate commentary on 1 Corinthians 
xv., is carefully executed, and is not without considerable value. 
— Sermons, by J. Aberigh-Mackay, B.D. (Triibner), were preached 
at Penang. Their spirit the author seeks to express by the 
mottoes, * Theology not Molochology” and “ Molochology not Theo- 
logy.” We cannot always agree with him. We think, for instance, 
that he is a little hard on Deborah, who was, after all, justified in wish- 
ing, “So let all Thy enemies perish, O Lord.” ‘ Enemies of the Lord” 
were possible Canaanite and Midianite tyrants. But generally, the 
discourses are sound and vigorously expressed. We are glad that our 
countrymen in the East hear such good sermons, and what is more, have 
the sense to like them. Modern Theology, by the Rev. D. P. Faure 
(Triibner), is another volume of sermons which comes from tho ends 
of the world. It consists of “sixteen discourses held in the Mutuab 
Hall, Cape Town.” Mr. Faure would remove the miraculous element 
out of Christianity. To those who can start from these premisses they 
will approve themselves. Mr. James Drummond, in his Spiritual 
Religion: Sermons on the Christian Faith and Liye (Longmans), occupies 
a theological position, different from ours, belonging evidently to the 
new Unitarian School, but we have been favourably impressed by the 
tone of his discourses. We may mention as especially excellent an 
“Election” sermon, preached on the text, “ Ye have not chosen me, but 
[ have chosen you,” an admirable exposition of the truth that Christianity 
is an elevating influence from above, not a mere human development. 
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we agreo. When, indeed, he suggests, that religious teaching should 
bo made more objective, should bring, for instance, tho sacraments into 
greator prominence, he is moving on a different line of thought from 
ours, but we are not prepared to say that from his point of view he is 
wrong. Thero isa heathenism in our great cities so degraded that to rise 
from it to the most objective religion would be an incalculable advance. 
Meanwhile, we recommend the volume to our readers. Brighstone 
Sermons, by George Moberly, D.C.L., Bishop of Salisbury (Rivingtons), 
hough they 





have not any special social or theological significance, 
derive a certain importance from the subsequent elevation of their 
author. But they are admirable of their kind, genuine village dis- 
courses, the work of a man of taste and culture who knows how to be 
simple without being trivial or common-place, who is acquainted with men 
—schoolmasters ought to have the knowledge, though they sometimes miss 
ther volume of which we 
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can speak with high praise, though, as composed for a more cultivated 
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CATALONIAN PORT. ) Rich and dry.—At 18s. per doz. 


CATALONIAN SHERRY. f quarts. 


CLARET (Gavupurye), at 10s 6d per doz. qts., in quantities of 4 doz., 38s. | 
COUNTRY ORDERS MUST CONTAIN A REMITTANCE. 


TERMS CASH. 


PATRAS, Hock character ) 

PATRAS, Burgundy do. at 20s per dozen quarts. 

KEPHISIA, Claret do. * jue 

COMO, Rich Port character, at 32s per doz. quarts. 

LACHRYMA CHRISTI (Pure Attar Wisk), Red and White, at 488 
per doz. quarts. 
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BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN 
IS GENUINE. 


PREPARED 





en 


FLOUR 





SOLELY FROM MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 


CAUTION.—To obtain extra profit by the sale, cheap qualities bearing a false 


name are sometimes unscrupulously substituted instead of 


BROWN 





AND POLSON’S. 








ENSON’S 
KK EXLESS 


Wwatcues 


SS | 


COMBINE ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
Gold, £10 10s, £15 15s, £21, £30, £35, £45; 
Silver, £5 5s, £8 8s, £10 10s, £15 15s, £21, £30. 
ARE THE MOST DURABLE AND ACCURATE. 
See the Illustrated Pamphlet, post free, Two Stamps. 
The most recherché assortment of Clocks in London. 


LUDGATE HILL AND OLD BOND STREET. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER. 
T H. ec @ LL & 
a 156, STRAND, 156. 

Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture. 

The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Tourist’s Hats and Caps. Also a large Assortment of 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Climate. 

156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset House. 





fhe PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER.— The REAL NICKEL SILVER, 
introduced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM 
8. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. ELKINGTON and Co., is beyond all doubt the 
best article next to Sterling Silver that can be used 
as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no pos- 
sible test can it be distinguished from real Silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows :— i 

































55 dis 

oF 3 8 bet — 

sae £ | &e 

len ia | @ | 842 

ice & | &2 

| HS 2 

ifs d€andes.des.d 

12 Table Forks,,.....0.0000001 10.'2 1.1/2 2./2 5. 
12 Table Spoons . “amos £ ue 8. SB. 
12 Dessert Forks, Be. Tw. . 
12 Dessert Spoons ie 2. F .10 Wi . 
12 Tea Spoons ,.......... cee wee 2) oe ae oe 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls..... 9 ./.12.!.12.!.136 
2 Sauce Ladles ..... senate ce Dale W's ws 8. 
1 Gravy Spoon ..........0006 + We 86). 9. 96 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls...). 3./. 4. oi. 46 
1 MustardSpoon, giltbowl.. 16. 2. t.. 28 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs........ 26. 36. 36. 4. 
1 Pair of Fish Carver: -OC1L 8.8 8. 8. 
1 Butter Knife ...... Ae wale Osis OS vle SP 
1 Soup Ladle ,........ ae 0 fs 88 1. 61. OB 
fd Mahe, rs 4. 46 
| eee £9 1611160128 61326 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices, 
An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &c., £2 15s, 
A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 
Table Spoons and Forks ,........: £1 2s per doz. 
Dessert, do. do., 16s ..... Tea Spoons, 10s. 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Electro-Silver, in great variety, 
from £3 15s to £21 16s, Dish Covers from £9 to £26. 
Corner Dishes from £7 10s to £18 18s, Warmers, 
£7 2s 6d to £15 15s. Cruet and Liquor Frames, &c., 
at proportionate prices. 
The largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert 
Knives and Forks, and Fish-Eating Knives, Forks, and 
Carvers. All kinds of replating done bythe patent process. 


\ JILLIAM 8S. BURTON, Furnishing 

Ironmonger, by appointment, to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue containing 
upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, 
with lists of prices and plans of the 20 large Show-rooms, 
post free. 39 Oxford street, W.:1, LA, 2, 3, and 4 Newman 








street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 Newman 
yard, The cost of delivering goods to the most 


distant parts of the United Kingdom by Railway is 
trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON will always under 
take delivery at a small fixed rate. 
XYGENATED WATER for 
INVALIDS.—When advice and remedies fail, 
try the Oxygenated Water, the purity ot which, added 
to the vital element it contains, may put roses on the 
pale cheek or otherwise help to regain health 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre. 








DJARQUET SOLIDATRE | for 
FLOORING.--HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
25, 26. and 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD 
STREET, W., and CLEVELAND WORKS. 


K LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
‘4e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 18 Trinity 
street, London, 8.E. 


Le get ‘Ss SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Llizabeth Lazenby.” 
| ee SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 
ICE.—The Wenham Lake Ice Company's cele- 
brated Prize Medal REFRIGERATORS, and new 
Duplex REFRIGERATOR, Registered 1869, titted with 
water-tanks and filters, combine every real improve- 
ment, and are unequalled for simplicity, efficency, 
durability, and economy, The New Double-wall Ice- 
Water Pitchers, American Ice Butter-Dishes, Ice-cream 
Machines, Seltzogenes, Champagne Frappe Pails, for 
use with the Improved Freezing-Powders, and every- 
thing connected with freezing of the best, cheapest, 
most modern, and reliable character. Wenham 
Lake Ice delivered in town for less than 1d per Ib.; 
or, packages of 2s 61, 5s, 9s, and upwards, forwarded 
into the country by goods’ train without perceptible 
waste, Illustrated price-lists free, at the sole office, 
WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 Strand, W.C, 


YAUCE.—LEA and PERRINS’. 
The * WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” 
appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


NABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 
PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, 
BEAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TEETH. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, and by the 
Manufacturers, 
Messrs, GABRIEL, the old-established dentists, 
64 Ludgate hill, London, 








Improves the 


GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
For cleansing and improving the teeth, and imparting 
a natural redness to the gums. Price 1s 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S ROYAL TOOTH POWDER. 
Prepared from a recipe as used by her Majesty. 
Whitens and preserves the teeth, and imparts a 
delicious fragrance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per box. 





GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 
ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth; renders the teeth 
sound and useful, and prevents toothache. 1s 6d per box. 

GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
For preserving front teeth; warranted to remain white 
andastirm as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation 
restores front teeth, and prevents decay, 5s per box. 


GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 





} A mouth-wash unrivalled for its agreeable properties in 
g proy 


cleansing the mouth and sweetening the breath, is 
invaluable to smokers, and strongly recommended to 
sufferers from tic, neuralgia, and toothache. Price 5s. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS, 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


7. RACES. — 'T. O. LAZENBY’S 
; WINES. 

TWO-GUINEA HAMPERS, ready packed, con- 
taining :— 

6 Bottles No. 2 
pagne, at 45s. 
3 Bottles No. 3 
at 243. 


Cham-|3 Bottles No, 3 Sherry, 
at 36s, 

Bottle No. 2 Cognac 
Brandy, at 54s. 
#0, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 


Claret, | 1 


PURE CLARETS. 
No, 1.—F amily Claret...(Vin Ordinaire) ............ 12s 
» 3%—Dinner Claret...(Sound full Bordeaux) ... 24s 
T. O. LAZENBY, 

90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 
AUSTRALIAN WINES. 
PURE and UNADULTERATED. 
Unsurpassed for Quality and Cheapness. 
LEIGH and APPS SMITH, 
AUSTRALIAN WINE MERCHANTS, 

Walbrook House, 37 Walbrook, E.C. 








DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 


| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Ureat 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 





i. and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Lrish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. (uota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and Cv., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 


VNORNHILL SHERRY. 
Sherry should be free from acidity. 

The Pale, Elegant, Dry Cornhill Sherry at 30s per 
dozen is pre-emiuently so; and is incomparably the 
tinest wine offered at the price, carriage paid. 
Terms Cush, 

CHARLES WATSON and CO., 

30 Cornhill. 
A comprehensive list free. 


| AERATED 
ELLIS's. 

Ellis’s Ruthin Waters unsurpassed for their purity. 

Ellis’s Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lithia and Potass 
Waters and Lemonade, 

None genuine unless Corks branded “ R. Ellis and 
Son, Ruthin,” and each bottle bears their trade mark— 
Goat on Shield, 

Sold by all Chemists, Confectioners, and Hotel 
keepers. 

Wholesale only, of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, 
North Wales. 

London Agents, W. 
street, Cavendish square, 





Established 1793. 


WATELS— 


Best and Sons, Heurietta 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
“TAIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Huir is immediately checked, 
HIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS preveuted. 
1T removes ali dandriff. 
1T contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings, 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 





Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


5,—Dessert Claret...(Fine flavoury Bordeaux).. 36s , 
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COLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR.. *%! 85." Sey anes 





MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 

IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE 
BIRMINGHAM GENERAL HOSPITAL. 
THIRTIETH CELEBRATION. 

On TUESDAY, the 30th August. 
WEDNESDAY, the 31st August. 
THURSDAY, the Ist September. 
FRIDAY, the 2nd September. 

PATRONS. 

Her Most Gracious MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the PRINCE of WA LES. 
Her Royal Highness the PRINCESS of WALES, 
Her Royal Highness the DUCHESS of CAMBRIDGE. 
His Royal Highness the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE. 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. the Earl of BRADFORD. 
VicE-PRESIDENTS—The Nobility and Gentry of the 

Midland Counties. 


By order, 
HOWARD S. SMITH, Secretary. 
JLFRACOMBE HOTEL, delightfully 


located on the margin of the sea, and accessible 
from all parts by London and South-Western Railway 
ria Barnstaple; and by Great Western, Midland, and 
Bristol and Exeter Railways vid Portishead. Address 
—J, BOHN, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


HEAP ROUTE TO ILFRACOMBE. 

Daily Service by Great Western Railway and 

Steamers from Bristol (vid Portishead Pier), calling at 
Lynmouth. 


Bee ona vi TRIENNIAL 


| Time. , Single. | Return. 





| AM. | Ist 2nd | Ist 2nd 
9.15 28/0/21/0)42/0 31/6 


Paddington to Ilfracombe... 








Oxford ....++ to Ilfracombe...! 9.20) 21/0/15 /6/32/0/23/3 
Reading ... to Ilfracombe... 8.35 22/616/6)54/0 25 3 
Warwick... to Ilfracombe... 7.10 29/0 210:440 319 
Leamington to Ilfracombe...) 7.16 (29/0'21/0/44/031/9 
Banbury ... to Iifracombe..., 8.0 (25/6) 18/6/39/0/28/3 
Stroud ...... to Ilfracombe... 8.1 17/0:12/0)26/0 18/3 
Cirencester to Ilfracombe... 8.20 160 11/6246 179 
Swindon .,, to Ilfracombe..., 11.10 (15/6 11/0/23/6 16/9 
Chippenhamto Ilfracombe...) 11.40 |12/6) 8/6/196)13,0 

ADD scccccese to Ifracombe... 12.0 no’n 10/3. 7/0)16/6'11/3 


The Return Tickets are available for One Month. 

Third-Class Tickets are issued by 6 a.m. train from 
Paddington. 

Returning from Ilfracombe and Lynmouth every 
morning (Sundays excepted) in time for the Afternoon 
Up Trains from Bristol to London, &c. 


RAVELLERS, and EXPEDITIONS. 

The most commodious, light, and useful Tents 

for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Expeditions are to be 

obtained at BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’'S, 2 Duke 

street, London Bridge, S.E. Illustrated Catalogues 
post free. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. 
(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W. 
LONDON.,,,..000000. «41, 44, 45 Warwick street, W. 
22 Cornhill, E.C. 
(10 Mosley street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES ...... < 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
(39 New street, Birmingham. 
For GENTLEMEN. 

For THE RAcEs.—H. J. Nicoll’s Light Llama Dust 
Coats, 10s 6d. each. Also the Prwependeo Cape, regis- 
tered. Its configuration is such that while in front it 
reaches below the knees, the arms though protected 
have full liberty, besides covering the back as much as 
is necessary; made of light Llama cloth, 8s 6d, 

H. J. Nicoll's Allied Waterproof Tweed Overcoats, 
one sovereign; if with silk lapels, one guinea each; 
also the Registered Prapendeo Cape of Allied Water- 
proof Tweed, 15s 6d each. 

H. J. Nicolls Summer Overcoats, of fine Melton 
Cloths, from two to three guineas each. 

J. Nicoll’s Imperial Drill Vests, in white, drab, 
and gray, three for one guinea, 
Nicoll’s Special Manufacture of Summer 
Tweeds and Cheviots for I4s. Trousers, in well- 
arranged colours, for morning dress, riding, or the 
promenade. These cloths are also well adapted for 
suits, the prices being from two guineas. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Twilled Cloth Morning Coats from 

35s ; also Frock Coats from two guineas, 
For BOYS. 

A New Dress.—H. J. Nicoll's Belt Dress for Boy's 
first Suit, “ registered.” These very pretty Suits are 
one guinea each. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Sailor's Costume for Boys is brought 
out this season, with novel patterns for various designs 
of trimming. The prices from one guinea, 

H. J. Nicoll’s Knickerbocker and Highland Suits, 
the prices for the former ranging from one guinea; 
the latter from 33s each. 

H. J. Nicolls Tweed and fine Melton Cloth P. 
Jackets, Overcoats, and the Registered “ Prapendeo”™ 
Capes, at prices varying according to size. 

For LADIES. 

H. J. Nicoll's New Carriage or Dust Cape, “ The 
Prependeo,” registered, which covers the dress in 
front, and also the back as much as is necessary. 
Made from the light Llama Cloths at 10s 6d. 

H. J. Nicoll's Waterproof Tweed and fine Melton 
Cloth Costumes, 31s fd and £2. Also Waterproof 
Cloaks “L'Utile,’ “The Killarney,” and the Guinea 
Circulars, with hoods; specialities in Riding Habits, 
from three to six guineas; Pantalons, from 21s; 
Promenade and House Jackets, &c. 

H. J. Nicoll’s addresses in London are 114 to 120 
Regent street, and 22 Cornhill; Manchester, 10 Mosley 
street; Liverpool, 50 Bold street; Birmingham, 39 
New street. 














MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN 


AND 


RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste 
with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been noted for upwards of Seventy 


Years, 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to Her MAJESTY, H.R... the PRINCESS of WALES, 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS LOUIS of HESSE, 32 Wigmore street, London, W. 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATEUR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 


TABLE GLASS of all kinds, 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 


Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. All articles marked in plain figures. 
LONDON-—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Muanufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad street. [ESTABLISHED 1807.] 





SS eo ee FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, London, E.C. 

The Oldest Insurance Office in existence. Founded 
and still conducted on the Mutual System. 

Large returns made to members in each Department. 

The Whole of the Profits are divided annually amongst 
the Members of Five Years’ standing and upwards— 
there being no Shareholders. 

The rate of abatement of Premium thereby given for 
the current year on Life Policies is 60 per cent. for the 
Old Series, and 50 per cent, for the New Series. 

The rate of return on Septennial Fire Policies 
(charged at Is 6d per cent.) is 66 per cent. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character, 

3lst December, 1869, 
Claims paid on Life Policies to this date ...... £316,106 
600,773 








eee £1,290,626 
1,509,352 


Accumulated Fund , 
Present Value of Lif 





re 
LIABILITIES. 
Present Value of Sums Insured (£3,246,547) £1,580,800 
Present Value of Life Annuities( £9,095 per 
ANNUM) cecccecese 65,595 
Further details as to the Assets and Liabilities of the 
Office may be had on application to the Secretary. 
RYSTAL PALACE.—The GRAND 
) SALOON PUBLIC and PRIVATE DINING- 
ROOMS, overlooking the Palace and Park, are NOW 
OPEN. 
BERTRAM and ROBERTS, Refreshment Department. 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of 
MEAT carried the FIRST PRIZES at PARIS, 
HAVRE, and AMSTERDAM. 

“Ministry of War, Berlin ——Notice is given hereby 
that arrangements have been made with Liebig's 
Extract of Meat Company, Limited, for the supply, as 
an article of food, of their Extract to all the troops of 
the North-German Confederation.” 

CavuTion.—Only sort warranted genuine by the 
Inventor, Baron Liebig, whose signature is on every 
genuine jar. 

In every household where this Extract has been 
fairly tried its use is permanently adopted both for 
beef-tea and “stock " for soups, sauces, &c. 











IGESTIVE PANCREATIC COCOA, 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the 
most delicate stomach. 
Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers. 


\ CLEAR COMPLEXION.— 
F GODFREY'S EXTRACTof ELDER-FLOWERS 
has long been known for its surprising effect in soften- 
ing, improving, and preserving the Skin, and in ren- 
dering the Complexion clear and beautiful. It removes 
Tan, Sunburn, &c., and all disfigurements pro- 
duced by sudden changes in the weather; cures 
Pimples, Humours, and other Eruptions, and by 
persevering in its use the Skin becomes delicately 
soft, clear, and smooth. GODFREY’S EXTRACT of 
ELDER-FLOWERS possesses a delightful fragrance, 
and is an indispensable adjunct to the Toilet and 
Nursery. Sold in bottles, price 2s 9d., by all Chemists 
and Perfumers. 


tT OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT &PILLS. 

—Ulecers, wounds, sprains, bad legs, old wounds 
and sprains, whether recent or chronic, yield with sur 
prising celerity to the cooling, healing, and curative 
properties of this invaluable Ointment, It may be 
relied upon in all such cases as have bafiled the skill 
of our best hospital surgeons. No matter the length 
of time the malady has endured, this Ointment. assisted 
by a course of Holloway's Pills, will quietly but cer- 
tainly reach the core of the complaint, and thoroughly 
eradicate it without additional impediment to pleasure 
or business. These remedies will overcome the worst 
forms of disease, and the foulest state of the blood. 
They never fail in extirpating noxious humours,—the 
first step towards renewing soundness. 








N OMENTOUS, Mystical, and Musical 
id ENTERTAINMENTS, —SANDand the SUEZ 
CANAL, by Professor Pepper. Musical and Mystical 
Entertainment, by George Buckland, Esq., entitled 
« The Heart of Stone.” Dugwar's Feats. The American 
Organ daily—At ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. 





5 and 10 to 20 per cent. 

For Safe and Profitable Investments, 
SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 
(post free), 

This Month's Number now ready, 
Contains all the best-paying and safest Investments. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will tind the above Circular a safe, valuable, and 
reliable guide, 

Messrs. SHARP and Co., Sharebrokers, 

33 Poultry, London, (Established 1852.) 
Bankers, London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 





BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
IncorPoRATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 

I ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 

4 issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected; 
money received on deposit for fixed periods, the terms 
for which may be ascertained at the Offices of the 
Bank, 54 Old Broad street, E.C, 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


eo at 5, 54, and 6 PER 
CENT. 


CEYLON COMPANY LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital £750,000. 

The Directors continue to issue DEBENTURES on the 
following terms, viz., for one year at 5 per cent; for 
three years at 5} per cent.; and for five years at 6 per 
cent. per annuum; also for longer periods, on terms to 
be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad street, E.C, 


ALF A MILLION 
} has been paid by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
as Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &c.) 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 53 insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

A Bonus to all Policy-holders of five years’ standing 
has been declared, payable in and after 1871. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








| hemabeomnamans LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Curer Orrice—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OFFICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
Instituted 1820. 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,750,000; and in respect of Annuities only 
£656 per annum, 

The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities 
amount to £972,621. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is 


paid up. 
All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 
Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


("la MEDICAL, & GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing .... £227,000. 
ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested ...... £1,649,000. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The NINTH BoNUs will be declared in January, 1872, 
and all With-Profit Policies in force on June 30, 1871, 
will participate, Assurances effected before June 30, 
1870, will participate on two Premiums, and thus receive 
a whole year's additional share of profits over later 
Policies, 

Forms of Proposal, Balance Sheets, and every 
information can be obtained from any of the Society's 
Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

13 St. James's square, London, 8.W. 


DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
P PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting 
Fragrance, by using the celebrated United Service 
Soap Tablets, 4d and 6d. each, Manufactured by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. Order 
of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 








CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


Free Russia. By . By W. Hepworth 


Drxon, Authorof “ New America,” * Her Majesty's 
Tower,” &¢. THIRD EpitioN, 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 30s. 

“ Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only tointerest 
but to please its readers, and it deserves to do so. Mr. 
Dixon brings before the eyes of his countrymen a picture 
of Russia, its scenery, and its people, which is so novel 
and interesting that it can scarcely fail to arrest their 
attention. ’"—Sa/urdan Review. 

“Mr. Dixon is delightfully readable, ‘ Free Russia’ 
has afforded us a great deal of pleasure. It is the best 
jai of its clever and versatile author.”—J//usfrated 
sews. 


A Tour Round England. By 


WALTeR THORNBURY. 2 yols, post 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 24 


A Ramble into Brittany. By 


the Rev. Gronar MvsGRAve, M.A. Oxon. 2 vols. 


large post 8vo, with Ilustratior 

“A pleasant, entertaining, and re adab le book.”"— 

Spectator. 

“Mr. Musgrave is a man of considerable information 

and good powers of observation. His book is interest- 
ing and amusing.”"—/a!/ Mall Gazette. 


Wild bife among the Koords. 


MILLINGEN, F.RG.S. 8yo, with 








/j i y his lively and effective per- 
sonal narrations, his b ‘turesque sketches of the tribes 
among whom he sojourned, and his well-informed 
historical and scientific illustrations. has effectually 
secured the enjoyment of his readers.”"—Te/eqgraph. 


Eastern Pilgrims: the Travels 
ae. 


Travels of a Naturalist in Japan 


and MANCHURTA. By Arruur ADAMS, F.1.S., 
Staff Surgeon, R.N. 8yvo, with [lustrations, 1 
[June oy: 









POPULAR NOVELS. 
Silvia. By Julia Kavanagh, 


Author of “Nathalie,” &e, 3 vols. 

“ Miss Kavanagh's heroine, Silvia, is charming. Her 
story is told with much skill and delicate knowledge 
of humanity. The book abounds with humour.”— 
Atheneum. 


Nora. By Lady Emily Ponsonby, 
Author of * The Discipline of Life,” &e. 3 vols 
“A story of very superior merit. The style is easy, 
graceful, and eloquent. The author possesses an exten- 
sive knowledge of human nature."—Zraminer. 


The Heir Expectant. By the 


Author of “ Raymond's Heroine,” &e. 3 vols. 
* An admirable novel.”—Suaturday Revie. 
“An excellent story. We follow with undiminished 
interest the windings of the plot. The characters are 
interesting and lifelike."—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


Arthur. By the Author of, 


“ Anne Dysart.” 5 vols. [Nevt week. 


My Hero. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of * Fair Women,” &c. 3 vols 
“This story wiJl find many admirers. Mrs. For- 
rester's pictures of life are pure and truthful, and she 
has the rare gift of imparting to her characters a life- 
like interest.”"—Unifed Service Magazine. 


Stern Necessity. By the Author 





falf-a-Crown Monthly. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 
THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL. 
CONTENTS FoR JUNE. 

BROAD-CHURCH CATHOLICS: Dillin- 


. THREE 
By the Rev. 


ger, Froschammer, and “Janus,” 
John Hunt. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD on ST. PAUL and HIS 
CREED. By R. H. Hutton. 

KNOWING and FEELING: a Contribution to Psy- 
chology. By the Author of * Thorndale ; or, the 
Conflict of Opinion.” 

MENDELSSOHN'S “ELIJAI:” a Monograph. By 
H. R. Haweis. 

-_ RC " TENDENCIES in SCOTLAND. By II. 

P: 

UNIONS, from the WORKMAN’S POINT 


of V [E W. By George Potter. 
. The AUTHOR of “FRIENDS in COUNCIL.” By 


olbeach 
OUR VER Y CHEAP LITERATURE. By <Alex- 


ander Straha 


n. 
. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 


NEW BOOKS. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNES 


ENGLISH NOTE-BOOK. Edited by Mrs. Haw- 


— 


nN 


- 








Pa 


THORNE, 2 vols. post Svo, 24s, 
AN EDITOR’ S TALES. By Anthony 
TROLLOPE, Post Svo, [Vearly ready. 


MISCELLANIES from the OXFORD 
SERMONS and other WRITINGS of JOHN 
HENRY NEWMAN, D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


RELIGIOUS LIFE in GERMANY 
during the WARS of INDEPENDENCE, in a 
Series of Historical and Biographical Sketches, 
By WILLIAM Baur. 2 vols. post Svo, 16s. 


The BOOK of ORM. By Robert 
Bucewanan, Author of “London Poems,” Ke. 
Crown Svo, 6s, 


GINX’S BABY; his Birth and other 
Misfortunes. Crown Syo, 5s. 

“Weare utterly puzzled as to the authorship of this 
wonderful book......We are bound to say this is 
about the most tr and powerful political satire 
since the time of NSwift...... Living, as we do, on the 
lower lip of a crater composed of old sins, and re- 
current lazinesses almost worse than the old sins— 
living at the edge of a crater which may burst out into 
the fire and fury of jacquerie any day, we should read 
and think about such a book as this when we can get 
it, which is seldom."—HENRY KINGSLEY, in the Ldin- 


burgh Dailu Review. 


LONDON LYRICS. 
Locker. Small Svyo, 6s, 

* A more delicious companion on a spring ramble, 
or in those idle moments when the mind requires 
dainty fare, it would be difficult to meet with. When 
in his best mood, half-playful, half-pathetic, Mr, Locker 
has, in his own line, no rival now living.”"—/ al! Mall 
Gazette. 


STRAHAN and CO.. 
The PROPOSED NEW LECTIONARY. 
Early next week, in Syo, price 2s, by post, 2s 2d. 
LETTER to the Right Rev. the 
LX Lord BISHOP SUFFRAGAN of NOTTING- 
HAM. By Witniam JonN Blew. 
C.J. Stewant, 11 King William street, West Strand, 
London. 













By Frederick 


56 Ludgate hill, London. 


Sixth Thousand, price %s, illustrated, bevelled cloth 
hoards, 


ISTORY of the PIANOFORTE. 
By EpGAr BRINSMEAD, 
a ‘lear. brief, and pithy, it contains the créme de la 


créme of the subject."—Eraminer. 
“A serviceable and pleasant history of the pianoforte, 









of “No Church,” “Owen, a Waif,” &e. 3 vols. 
“One of the best novels of its kind. The character 
of Maud is an admirable study, and has the advantage 
of unhackneyed freshness.”"—Saturdan Revie. 


This day is published, crown S8vo, cloth boards, price 6s ; 
by post, 6s 6d. 
ARLY SKETCHES of EMINENT 
‘4 PERSONS. By JAMES WHITESIDE, now Lord 
Chief Justice of Treland. Edited, with Notes, by 
WILLTAM Dwyer Ferevson, LL.D. 
Dublin: Tlonces, Foster, and Co., publishers to the 
Dniversity, London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. 


BARTLE on HADES. 


with ar connt of ancient musie and musical instru- 
ment . With well-executed and judicious illustra- 


1 





tions." —Daily Teiearaph. 

* Interesting. "—Le/o, 

“Everybody interested in musie will read it."— 
Musical World. 


‘Pleasant w 





of much literary and practical 





im rt 
* The subjex is well handled in a popular form."— 


Graph 
“M 





s of information......... admirably arranged.”— 
Public Opinion. 

“The best a 
with. "—Mornina Adr 


CASSELL, PETT! 


unt of the piano we have yet met 
tiser, 
1 GALPIN, London and New York. 

















HE STATE of the DEAD; a Demon- 
stration from the Bible that Christ redeemed 
the World in the Prison of Hades. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“ The true theory."—St. James's Chronicle. 

* A masterpiece of thought and research,” —Ziverpool | 
Leader. 
“ The book abounds in traces of vigorous and clear 

thought."—Church Revie. 

“Must revolutionize and reform the whole world of 
religious thought and opinion."—* A Convert” in the | 
Rock. 

London: LONGMANS and Co., Paternoster row. 

ae | 
NEW PERIODICAL.—3d Monthly | 
GuUNDAY MORNING, 
ng of Original Articles, characterized 

iS Evangelical Breadth. Brief, nprehensive, and 
Thoughtful, Royal Syo, toned paper, handsomely 
printed, | 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co,, and all Booksellers, | 







cons 








ae 


NDIA PHOTOGRAPHED. 
CAPTAIN LYON’S PHOTOGRAPHS of SOUTHERN 
INDIA, price 8s, each. 

BOURNE and SHEPHERD'S PHOTOGRAPHS of 






INDIA, price 8s each. 
PHOTOGRAPHS of Every Description 
M iy be seen and selected from. 





nd CO.’'S, 22 and 23 Soho square, 
ng Dep artment on the first floor. 
Portraits always in Stock, 


ANT NOTIC] innike 
the rebuilding of 


premi es, to 
Bi cERS nd SON have 
portion of their SURPLUS 
re editions and remainders 
at marvellously reduc 


MATION 
Paul 


000 Carte 









mmence in July 
F cided to offer al 
STOCK, ine tuti 
of several 


prices fo 





es 


A NEW LITERARY REVIEW. 
This day, No. IX., price 6d. 


THE ACADEMY: 


A MONTHLY RECORD of LITERATURE, LEARN. 
ING, SCIENCE, and ART. . 


CONTENTS OF THE PRESENT NUMBER FOR JUNE. 


1. BEAUMARCHAIS. By Henry Lawrenny, 
. VAN LENNEP’S TRAVELS in ASIA’ MINi OR 
By H. F. Tozer. 


3, HISTORY of —— AN LITERATURE, py 
Louis Leger (Paris i 
4. be ROM AN EXHIBITION, By Charles J, 
emans. 
5. NEWMAN'S GRAMMAR of ASSENT. By Mark 
Pattison. y 
6. VOLKMAR on the GOSPELS. By Professor 


Holtzmann (Heidelberg). 
. ON SOME QUOTATIONS from the OLD TESTA. 
MENT in the NEW. By Ad. Neubauer (Paris), 
. LIFE and LETTERS of FARADAY. II. By 
Pr rofessor Tyndall. 
. ROLLESTON’S FORMS of ANIMAL LIFR. By 
Michael Foster. 
10. oe maser Ss ae REDITARY GENIUS. By J. R. 
hurs 
11. ™~ Fr RE NC tu IMPERIAL ARCHIVES. By Mrs, 
Palliser. 
12, CORRESPONDENCE of FREDERICK the GREAT. 
By C. W. Boase 
13. DICULL de MENSURA ORBIS TERRE. By the 
Same. 
14. Lore 1ST ANHOPE’S QUEEN ANNE. ByS. Waring 
15 S ROMAN REPUBLIC, Vol. Ill, By A 


nD 







16, LR’ S$ ORIG IN of LANGUAGE. By Professor 
fey (Giittingen 
17 > TRE A'TISES of HAYYUG. By J. Deren- 


Ss 

bourg (Paris). 

18. PEILE’ "Ss GREEK and LATIN ETYMOLOGY, 
By W. Wagner (Hamburg). 

19. PLE RRON'S 3; HOMER. By D. B. Monro. 

1) 








20, LEGRAND'S Hse NTS Nbv-WELLEN- 
I iS. By W. Wagner. 

T Bot KS on fLHUCYDIDES. By J. R. King. 
KECK on the REDUPLICATED LATIN 
PR-ETERITE. By H. Nettleship. 

JOHN Mcurray, Albemarle street. 





Now ready. 
YRACROFT’S INVESTORS 
RECORD of PURCHASES and SALES, with 
CALCULATION TABLES, adapted to every Invest- 
ment.* 

* The object of this Memorandum Book is to enable 
every Investor to keep a Systematic Record, producible 
in a Court of Law, of ev investment transaction 
entered into. No such record was in existence, and 
the want of it was often felt by Executors and 
Administrators. 

London: EFFINGHAM WILSON. 








M ALYBRN COLLEGE. 
A FIFTH BOARDING HOUSE WILL OPEN 
THIS YEAR. 
On WEDNESDAY, July 6, an EXAMINATION will 
be held for a CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHLP, value £30, 
Candidates must be under 15 years on August 1. 


YEDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
>) 48 and 49 Bedford square, London. 
Founded 1849. Incorporated 1869, 

The PROFESSORSHIP of DRAWING will be 
VACANT at the close of the present session. Appli 
eations, with testimonials, to be sent ia, addressed to 
the Chairman, before Saturday, July 

JANE MARTINE AU, Hon. See. 


pee RG 1 AC ADE MY. — The 
Directors of the E dinburgh Academy are pre 
lie. the vacant CLASSICAL 
“Inf mati mas to the duties and 
emoluments of the office may be obtained from Mr. 
Alexander Brown, Clerk to the Directors, 4 N. St 
David street, Edinburgh, with whom applications 
(accompanied by 20 copies of testimonials) must be 
lodged on or before Monday, 4th July. The next 
Master will be expected to enter on his duties on 
October 1, 
Edinburgh Academy, May 23, 1870. 














WENS COLLEGE, M: ANC HESTE R. 





( ROFESSORSHIP of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
The Trustees of Owens College invite applications 
from gentlemen willing to become candidates for the 
above Professorship, w 1 become vacant in 
September next by the 1 n of Professor W. 
Jack, M.A. Ins tion in this rtment is at present 
given solely by means of lect , but the Trust 
expect to be able to make immediate provision for the 




















establishment of ‘= sical |i sbo ratory 

Candidates are quest sd to ser 
stating age, academ ie ul degree, and ger 
tions, nc -ompani ed by testimor x, to the * "i 
Owen's College,” wer to the Registrar, on or 
before the ivr of JUNE next 








Further information will be given on application to 
the Principal, but it is requeste od that the ‘Trustees may 
not be addressed in lividually. 

J. G, GREENWOOD, Principal. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 








JVOYAL POLYTECHNIC.— “SAND 
W and the SUEZ CANAL,” by Professor Pepper.— 
Musical Entertainment. by G Bn s 

‘The Heart of 








‘gan dail 











= 
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MURRAY’S FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


The following are Now Rh ady i— 
Handbook of Travel Talk. 





3s Gd. 
































Now read 


The FIRST LORD M. LLMESBU RY; 


A Se ties of Letters from 1745 to 1820, 
Water the Social History both of Fr r 
and the Occupation of Paris by the i 





his Family and Friends. 

iding details from the Battle-fleld of Culloden to that of 
and England during the eventful period of the Great War 
ithe Seeret Political History and Social Life of this Cowntry 











































IN. —_—-— wees Guaany and the from the commencement of the present Century. Edited by the Right Hon. the Earl of MALMESBURY, 
. _-— — nen and the “ These letters commence in 1745 and end in 1820,a | cathedral towns were a century ago, and how much 
tyro . 10s. } course of 75 years. We find in these confidential less of cliques and class categories then existed amoung 
Diy _—_—— — Switzerland andtheAlps. j exchanges of ideas the hopes and fears, the expecta- the nobility and their neighbours than in the present 
10s, | tions, myo ghee agen and inypressi a “ our a . day. The first Lord Malmesbury, being much older 
B : P | tors in the very words which described them. than either Mr. Canning or Lord Palmerston, knew 
od —_—_-——_-— France and the Pyrenees. how eve ntful those yee ars were! They saw the ig zh them well from their earliest years, and used his 
J. 2s. land Rebellion, the American War, the des spotie Com iufluence (which was considerable) with the statesmen 
Corsica and Sardinia. 4s. of the Bourbons, of Catherine and F rederick, the great | of the time to bring forward those talents which have 
rk — ? s 2 French Revolution, and its subsequent phases of a | made their names so memorable in English history. 
‘maacieadetinibaiats Paris and its Environs. bloody Republic, an aggressive Empire, au ephemeral jeing the guardian of the latter, it will be seen how he 
or 3s 6d. —— a - —_ of a short eonpine on and — ‘on . appreciated the character of his ward (Lord Palmer- 
. 7 Restoration 1e description of the fétes and socia ston), and how he urged him into the arena of politics 
A. ——-——— Plan of Paris. 3s 6d. intercou in the venerable city of Sarum dur ‘ing the when he tirst took office in 1809.°—Z.rtract ion the 
). — North Italy and Venice. Parliamentary recess show how much more lively our | Preface. 
By 12s . ——— 
B Oetent Italy and | RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
iy ———EE—E—E———eEeEE 3 
Florence. 1s. — 
R. — Rome and its Environs. FOUR POPU LAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
rs, s. 
ry - 
r —— _ South Italy and Naples. | 77), OLD LOVE and the Vv BE WwW. By Sir Edward Creasy, M.A., 
Author of * The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World, 3 vols. cre Syo, 
7" ——— Sicily ard Palermo. 12s. ere ‘ ee pipe 
e : = : *A nov = with in sident = intere yr tl 1e Edlward's style is always elegant and often forcible, and 
Portugal and Lisbon. %s. | most exa: a at his glimpses of social life in the time of which he 
§ ° id clevatic 1 ® | treats are marked by a scholar] ¥ trat hfulnes of seuti- 
A ———_ Spain ond Andalusia. 2 appreciat! nof the most s cho I: rj ment and detail.” —Daily Telegra; 
wr Sa. ry YAT AT TeV ‘ : 
ae muh = ne ee is . ANNIE JENNINGS 3 vols. erown Svo. 
1- ——_———— Syria anc alestine. < 
: vols, 24s. Aa ; ) rea 2 
. _ Bontag and Madras, 2|JABEZ OLIPHANT. 3 vols, evown 8ro, 
vols, 12s each. “ oom unhesitatingly award the pals n for amusing | the seene in which Jahez is ‘ done’ by a ‘cute’ horse- 
a 5 a0 te emi "ites ”% Olipliat Hie} ver dealer 1imitable. Our readers will no doubt make 
: m ‘rable pow 7 of nag redtrades- | acquaintance with it. We should add that the adven- 
a MURRAY'S KNAPSACK GUIDES. ‘modern J ire, is perie il Ll ture with Italian brigands is very graphie."—Jokn Bull, 
\ 


Knapsack Guide to Switzerland. 











Italy. 6s. 
the Tyrol. 6s. 
Norway. 5s. 





MURRAY'S ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


The following are Now 1 ady — 
Handbook of Modern London. 3s fid. 
———- Essex, Cambridge, Suf- 

folk, and Norfolk. 


[Just ready. 


10s. 





—-+——_-——- Kent and Sussex. 
~——_-——. Surrey, Hants, and Isle 


of Wight. 10s. . 
ee Berks, Bucks, and Oxon. | iv 

7s 6d, te 
——_-——_-—- Wilts, Dorset, and | 

Somerset. 1's. 
——_———  Devonand Cornwall. 10s 
—--— ——— Gloucester, Hereford, 


and Worcester. (is td. 
——_ —_-—— South Wales. 5s 64. 
—— North Wales. 63 6d. 


——____-——- Derby Stafford, Leicester, 


and Notts. 7s éd. 
—__—-_——— Shropshire, Cheshire, and 
Lancashire. [/us ready. 


———— —— Yorkshire. 12s. 


PE TRONE L. 


Dy the 


immediately. 


Marryat, author of * 


A RACE I ‘OR A W Author of “ Breezie Langton,” 
* Lvol. 


By Florence 


ENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


Love's Conjliet,” 


&e ols, crown Svo, 


RICHARD B 





3 


PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 


By CHARLES READE, 
‘lt Is Never Too Late to Mend,” é 


has > . 
Author of &e. 


“Mr. Reade’ y of which Trades’ Unions are guilty will be remembered as 
ne of his bes 


s onslaught on the terrorism and folly 


t efforts." —Afhenwum, 





atic power the atrocities of Trades’ Unions., He displays both 
its of outrage, but he is bound to make poiuts with bis facts, and 
well as upon reason.’"—Daily News. 


“Mr. Reade exposes with singular dram 
1vlustry and caution in constructing the inci: 
) harrow the reader, winning upon sensibiliti 


ELDER, a 











es as 


SMITH, nd CO., 15 Waterloo place. 





shed. 


This day 


THE OCEAN TELEGRAPH TO INDIA. 


is publi 


A NARRATIVE AND A DIARY. 
By J. C, PARKINSON, Author of * Places and People,” &e. 
In Svo, with Map, Portraits, and other Illustrations, price 12s 64. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Durham and Northum- 








TEACHERS, &e. Ready this day. 





berland. %s. To HEADS of SCHOOLS, 
—_——_—_-——- Westmoreland and Cum- \ CATALOGUE of AP PROV ED 
berland. 6s. y SCHOOL BOOKS, sent post fre to every OAKDALE GRANGE: 
s~ | applicant. Special terms to all engaged in tuition 
ee 6 Ge keke S| ier A TALE OF SCHOOL LIFE. 
° . |} Wiirraw Tec, Pancras lane, Cheapside, London. 
ee By THOMAS SIMMONS. 
Murray's Handbook of Scotland. 93. | 8vo, cloth, 8s. 400 pages, cloth elegant, price 5s. 
ECTURES on the P MIL OSOPITY of | Illustrated by DALziEL Broruers. 
ray” C 2s. | ve d , B » late OMAS 
Murray’s Handbook of Ireland. 12s Ba ie HUMAN MUN oly the date 4,- mas BULL, SIMMONS. and CO., Publishers, 
University of Edinburgh. With a Preface to_ the 9 Wigmore street, W. 
THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND, | t:tures ‘on Bihies, ty Thomas Chatarsrs, DD. 
a apn = P —- em m4 s o when Hist ~ in tho | Now ready, price 19s, bound in cloth. 
Handbook—Southern Division — WIiv- | University of Edinburgh, 3K ITISH and FOREIGN STATE 
CHESTER, SALISBURY, ENETE nt, London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras lane, Cheapsi PAPERS. Vol. 54, for the years 1863-1864. 





canasnatiapatigpiiiiiit ( 2m. d by the Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, 





and CHICHESTER. With 110 Llus- | 
trations. 2 vols. 24s. 


| 

| 
WELLS, ROCHESTER, CANTERBURY | 
Eastern Division—Oxrorp, | 














For n Office, 
Wittram Ripeway, 
Booksellers. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, 2s 6. 


NREEK TESTAMENT S’ 
a 


169 Piccadilly, W., and all 


I 


U 
E 














DIE 
PeTersonovaH, ELy, Norwicu, A Contribution towards a Revise: dition - 
and LINCOLN. With 90 Llustra- | = = a4 — ut for eed Use. Some of Dean Now ready, 8vo, pp. xvi. 446, cloth, 2s 6d. 
tions. 18s. ford’s Emendations are called in questic ‘ 
w Divisi ei. BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly. N INQUIRY concerning the ORIGIN 
estern Division—bnristot, | ae f CHRISTIANITY. By CHARLES O, HENNELL, 
GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, WORCES- E me. fo Which is added CHRISTIAN THEISM, by the same 
TER, and LichFikiy, With 60) S NEW WORK on the IRISH LAND QUESTION. | Author. Third (People’s) Edition of both works. 
Titustentions. 34s. | 8vo (446 pages), price os. London: TrusNer and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster row. 
—_———— Northern Division— York, YORESHADOWINGS. By IGnorvs. 
Rieon, DurRHAM, CARL -—, ( a s- | 4 Contents:—Part L—The Saxon and the Celt. Now ready, 12mo, cloth, price 5s. 
t . ith 60 | part IL—Tue Present Situation; the Origin of Pro- pagn »pRPePNyp 
Illustrations, 2 vols. 215. ears eed on Freedom of contract, Pan ili-—tue | FCHOES of the PAST, PRESEN r, 
oomuiamnaitines | Remedy. “A valuable addition to Lrish literature. — 1, and FUTURE; with other Poems. By W. 
lrish Times WATMAN SMITH. 
JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle street. | Dublin: W. B. Ketty. London: Smexrn and Co London: Trtisner and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster row 
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NEW CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS. 


rT , nara) _ y a) »r 
ME. RUSKIN’S LECTURES on ART. De- 
i livered before the University of Oxford in the Hilary Term, 1870. By 
JouN Ruskin, M.A., Honorary Student of Christchurch; Slade Professor 
of Fine Art. [/mmediately. 


THE CULTIVATION of the SPEAKING 


VOICE. By JoHN HULLAH. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. [This day. 


. “4 ae Pal hd P e . 

FORMS of ANIMAL LIFE: being Outlines 
of Zoological Classification based upon Anatomical Investigation, aud 
Illustrated by Descriptions of Specimens and of Figures. By GEORGE 
ROLLESTON, M.D., F.R.S., Linacre Professor of Physiology, Oxford. Svo, lés, 


A COUSTICS: THEORETICAL. Part I. 
u. By W. F. Donk1n, M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Professor of Astronomy, Oxford. 
Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


A GOLDEN TREASURY of GREEK PROSE: 
i being a Collection of the finest Passages in the principal Greek Prose 
Writers, with Introductory Notices and Notes. By R. 8, Wricut, M.A, 


and J. E. L. SHADWELL, B.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 
A MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


for Schools and Colleges. By Professor RoGERS. Second Edition, revised, 
with Index. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


OXFORD: PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


SECOND EDITION, with the most Recent Discoveries and Additional Illustrations, 
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POE ESSOR LOSCOE’S “ SPECTRUM 
ANALYSIS.” Six Lectures, with Appendices, Engravings, Maps, and 
Chromolithographs. Medium 8vo, 21s. (This day. 

“The illustrations—no unimportant part of a book on such a subject—are 
marvels of wood-printing, and reflect the clearness which is the distinguishing 
merit of Mr. Roscoe's explanations.”"—Saturday Review. 

“ A more complete and at the same time a more simple and intelligible account of 
the subject could scarcely be given than is contained in the book before us."— 
British Medical Journal, 

“The lectures themselves furnish a most admirable elementary treatise on the 
subject, whilst by the insertion in appendices to each lecture of extracts from the 
most important published memoirs, the author has rendered them equally valuable 
as a text-book for advanced students." — Westminster Review, 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 





MACMILLAN’S GLOBE EDITIONS. 


Beautifully printed on toned paper, price 3s 6d each in cloth. Also kept in various 
styles of morocco and calf bindings. 


“A wonderfully cheap and scholarly series."—Daily Telegraph. 
“The famous, accurate, and marvellously cheap editions for which the people 
are indebted to Messrs, Macmillan and Co."—Glasgow Herald. 


QHAKESPEARE'S COMPLETE WORKS. 


Edited by W. G. CLARK, M.A., and W. ALpDIs Wricut, M.A. With 
Glossary. 


IR WALTER SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. 


With Biographical and Critical Essay by FraANcis TURNER PALGRAVE. 
New Edition. 


MORTE D’ARTHUR. Sir Thomas Malory’s 
Book of King Arthur, and of his Noble Knights of the Round Table. The 


Edition of Caxton, revised for modern use. With an Introduction, Notes, 
and Index, by Sir EpWakp STRACHEY. Third Edition. 


ROBERT BURNS’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
The POEMS, SONGS, and LETTERS. Edited, with Glossarial Index and 
Biographical Memoir, by ALEXANDER SMITH. New Edition. 


THe ADVENTURES © of tOBINSON 
CRUSOE. Edited after the Original Editions, with Biographical Introduc- 
tion, by HENRY KINGSLEY. 


LIVER GOLDSMITH’s MISCELLANEOUS 


WORKS. With Biographical Introduction by Professor MASSON. 


A LEXANDER POPE’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Edited, with Notes and Introductory Memoir, by Professor WARD. 
BR UND SPENSER’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
Edited, with Glossary, by R. Morris, and Memoir, by J. W. HALEs. 
oy OHN DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Edited, with a Memoir, Revised Text, and Notes, by W. D. Curistre, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


COWPER and MILTON will shortly follow. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 
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SECOND EDITION of 


MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE | for 
iL 


Price Ls. 


JUNE, 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 
1, Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW STORY “Sir MARRY HOTSPUR of 
HUMBLETHWAITE.” Chapters IV.-V1. 
2.“A FORGOTTEN ENGLISH POETESS.” Edited by Mrs. Brotherton, 
3. “THOUGHTS and EXPERIENCES of a GUARDIAN of the POOR.” 
4. Rey. Canon KINGSLEY'S POEM, “The LEGEND of La BREA.” 
5. Rev. W. G. WUMPURY on * REVISION of the BIBLE.” 
6. Mrs. MACQUOID'S * FIFINE: a Story of Malines.” Chapters L-Iy. 
7. Mr. F. NAPIER BROOME on * ENGLISH PHYSIQUE.” 
8. “PRINCIPLES and PREJUDICES.” 
9. Miss SMEDLEY’'S “LINES SUGGESTED by the GREEK MASSACRE.” 
10. * LOTHAIR.” 


A THIRD EDITION for MAY, now ready, of 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, — containing 
1 GEORGE ELIOT'S NEW POEM, Professor HUXLEY on “ The METHOD 
of USING ONE'S REASON RIGHTLY,” &e. 





NEW BOOKS. 





UNIFORM with Mr. BRIGIT'S SPEECHES. 


R ICHARD COBDEN’S SPEECHES on QUES. 
U TIONS of PUBLIC POLICY. Edited by the Right Hon. Joux Bricur, 


M.P., and Professor RoGeErs, 2 vols. Svo, with Portrait, 26s, (This day. 


“Those who have collected and reprinted these speeches have rendered a most 
important service to all students of modern English history and of universal political 
thought.”"—Athenwum. 

“Mr. Cobden’s speeches present such a completeness of system that they merit 
the rank of a political text-book. No treatise could be more confidently given to 
young students of politics who aspire to think correctly, and who seek to obtain a 
mastery over that species of rhetoric which produces most permanent effect on an 
English audience. ..... These volumes are a lasting record of noble work nobly 
done. Toa coming generation they will be a heritage of soun economical exposi- 
tion, and they will be a political text-book to the statesmen of the future.”"—Daily 
Telegraph. 
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r I HE STUDENT'S FLORA of the BRITISH 
ISLANDS. By Dr. J.D. Hooker, F.R.S., Director of the Royal Gardens, 
Kew. Globe 8vo, 10s 6d. (This day. 
The object of this work is to supply students and field botanists with a fuller 
account of the Plants of the British Islands than the manuals hitherto in use aim at 
giving. 


[\ EXITU ISRAEL: an Historical Novel. 


By S. BARING-GOULD, M.A., Author of “Curious Myths of the Middle Ages.’ 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. (This day. 


(THE STORY of WANDERING WILLIE. 


By the Author of “ Effie’s Friends” and “John Hatherton,” with an 
Illustration by Sir Noel Paton. Crown Svo, 6s. [This day. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY for BEGINNERS. 


By MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT, 18mo, 2s 6d. [This day. 


A TREATISE on GEOMETRICAL OPTICS. 


Adapted for the Use of the Higher Classes in Schools. By OSMUND AIRY, 
B.A., Mathematical Master in Wellington College. Extra feap. Svo, 3s 6d. 
[This day. 


HE BOOK of ISAIAH, Chronologically 


Arranged. With Historical and Critical Introduction and Explanatory 
Notes. By T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. (This day. 


HE GROWTH of the TEMPORAL POWER 
of the PAPACY. By ALFRED OWEN LEGGE. Crown 8yo, 8s 6d. [This day, 
The STUDENT'S EDITION of 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY PSALTER. 
Being an Edition of “ THE PSALMS CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED, by Four 
Friends,” with briefer Notes. 18mo. [Jn a few days. 


Rikst PRINCIPLES of CHEMICAL 
PHILOSOPHY. By J. P. Cooke, Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy 


in Harvard College. Crown S$yo, 12s. [This day. 


LATIN VERSIONS of SELECTIONS from 


TENNYSON. By Professor CoNINGTON, Professor SEELEY, Dr. HESSEY, 
Mr. KEBBEL, and others. Edited by A. J. Cuurcu, M.A. Extra feap. 
Svo, 6s, 
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A STOREHOUSE of STORIES. Edited by 

8 the Author of “The Heir of Redelyffe.” Containing: Philip Quarll— 
Goody Two-Shoes—The Governess—Jemima Placid—The Life of a Mouse— 
The Village School—The Little Queen—History of Little Jack. Globe 8vo, 
price 3s 6d, [This day. 


THIRD THOUSAND. 


QTORIES for MY CHILDREN. By E. H. 


KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P. With Illustrations. Extra feap. 8yo, 6s 6d. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 
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